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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A NEW ENGLAND GIRL. 


This meeting with Mr. Annesley caused a 
kind of a break in my monotonous life. I liked 
to recall his' dark features, quick, deep tones, 
and air of proud indifference—the whole forming 
a picture wholly unlike the Ralph Seville in the 
matted gallery at the Pines—far less handsome 
than the boyish face in my locket—more willful, 
haughty, and stern, with something of the gran¬ 
ite-like look, that marked Mr. Cavenhish’s fea¬ 
tures, cropping out about the mouth and jaw— 
&i>4 speculate on his .character. It was the 
one mysterious picture, hanging among my 
small gallery of cold, commonplace, still-life 
portraits, and of course created its own charm¬ 
ed atmosphere. It stirred up again memories 
of my childhood, my old longrng for friends 
and kindred, something to call my own in this j 
world, something more tangible than the 
dreams that my hazy brain sometimes dreamed, 
only to vanish, as I well knew they must, at the 
cold touch of reason and reality. I.determined 
to ask Mr. Cavendish about him, and tell him, 
also, of my meeting with him, years ago, by the 
Pond. But that gentleman was absent until 
nearly spring; and when I met him in the wood, 
after his return, and noted the deep bandage of 
mourning on his hat, and the still deeper 
shadow on his face, I did not like to trouble 
him with words. I did not need the tremulous 
voice of old Alice Ross to tell me that MisB 
Helen was dead, nor that the sudden lifting of 
this long strain of watchfulness and love had 
been hardly less sorrowful in its influence on 
the lonely brother than the terrible affliction 
that had compelled him to sttsme it. 

The school was unusually large this term, my 
duties proportionally severe; and as James Ban¬ 
croft was almost always to be found by his m oth¬ 
er’s side in the commWfffiting room after tea, 
I availed myself mofe %fteh than ever of the in¬ 
terview between tlifif 4ieal and prayers for a walk, 
and my feet turned instinctively to the Pines. 
I sometimes met Mr. Cavendish in the grounds, 
but, as he passed me with a brief nod or with¬ 
out any recognition at all, I did npt often ven¬ 
ture to the house, fearful of seeming an in¬ 
truder. 

Two or three times, I met James Sancroft 
on my return, or was overtaken by him, when 
I felt positive that he was in the house 
when I left. Did he watch my steps ? The 
thought was too ridiculous to he entertained; 
and on the next occasion, when, as I stood near 
a pair of bars leading into the wood, admiring 
the delicate net work of interlacing boughs, 
seen against a background of wintry sky, he 
came up, and made some remark upon the 
beauty ofthescene, I answered courteously, wait¬ 
ing for him to move on. But he seemed inclined 
to linger, and went on to speak of the fine 
taste indicated by the arrangement of the 
grounds of the Pines, the grouping of trees, 
&c. Ho spoke well, and I listened with pleas- 

“ Edward thinks,” he went on, pointing to a 
group of young walnuts and beeches on the east 
of the house, “ that the view from the house 
would be finer if those trees were removed— 
they obstruct the view toward M.; but, in my 
opinion, Miss Lathrop, a view of a confused 
mass of brick walls—even church spires—is a 
poor exchange for a clump of trees like that; 
and I hope, when he comes in possession, his 
reverence for the present possessor will prevent 
him from clearing them off, if his good taste 
doe? not.” 

“ Edward I ” Surprise got the better of dis¬ 
cretion, as I was aware, when I looked up, and 
met his self-satisfied smile. It vanished in a 
moment, however, and he added, carelessly, as 
he switched with his cane the silvery-gray um¬ 
bels of the everlasting by the fence— 

“Yes; and I should have united Michal's 
name with his. I had no idea I was betraying 
family secrets when I spoke, for considering 
you have been so long in my mother’s family, 
quite in her confidence, as I may say, and know¬ 
ing the Professor’s kindly feelings toward you— 
which are, let me add, quite a compliment to 
your character, he caring little for strangers 
generally—I thought you could hardly be igno¬ 
rant of this fact.” 

“ What a soft, insinuating voice 1 and yet, I 
knew he did not believe six of those daintily- 
toned words. Strict justice, unvarying polite¬ 
ness, somewhat formal and monotonous—neces¬ 
sarily, perhaps—but still unvaried, I had receiv¬ 
ed from Mrs. Ellis, but never confidence, and 
no one was better aware of it than James San- 
• croft. But, if he wished to assume it, I would 
like to know why; so I led him on by asking— 

“ What fact ? ” 

'‘That Edward and Mich&l are to be Mr. 
Cavendish’s heirs.” 

“And yourself?” 

“No; blood is thicker than water, they say; 
and with none is it more true than with the 
Professor. I have no Cavendish blood in my 
veins; Edward and Michal, more fortunate, 
have an infinite small drop of it, their father 
having been some ninety-ninth cousin of his. 
But I have no reason to complain; he has al¬ 
ready done much for us all. My mother would 
have hardly attempted to give us both a profes¬ 
sion, had it not been for aid more tangible than 
these expectations. Since his sister’s death, he 
has Bpoken more definitely of his purpose, and 
the business will soon be arranged.” 

“Is it by his liberality that Michal has gone to 
Europe ? ” 

“ Yes ; he insisted on her going, and remain¬ 
ing until her health is re-established.” 

“God grant that it may become sol and that 
she may live long to eDjoy her fortune—none 
better deserve it 1 ” 

“ It gives me pleasure to hear you express 
yourself so warmly. Indeed, I thought this 
arrangement could hardly fail to meet Miss 
Lathrop's approval.” 

I scarcely knew whether the words conveyed 
a sneer or a compliment; it was too dark to 
read his face, and I answered, briefly, as I walk¬ 
ed on— 

“ My approval or disapproval can be of little 
consequence, any way. I shall always rejoice 
in anything that contributes to Miss Michal’s 
happiness; and knowing how distasteful, how 
hard for one like her, is the drudgery of a school, 

I rejoice iu any change that places her beyond 
it.” 

He bowed, and turned towards the Pines, 
while I retraced my steps, musing upon the mo¬ 
tives which could have led him to speak of this 
affair to me. 

A week or two after this conversation, hav¬ 
ing a half holyday, and wishing for some few 
additions to my wardrobe, I walked into M. to 
make the necessary purchases. 

My selections were soon made; and taking 
my package in my hand, I walked around to 
the Post Office to inquire for letters, at Mrs. 
Ellis’s request. 

“None for Mrs. Ellis, Miss,” said the clerk, 

“ but here is one directed to Oaklawn, for Miss 
Z imena D.”-- 

“ Zerlina D. Lathrop ? ” 

•“Yes—that must be it!” and he handed 
over a great, awkwardly-folded sheet of foolscap, 
bearing my name, traced by a hand which was 
evidently little used to the pen. I did not rec¬ 
ognise the writing, and the post mark was also 
illegible. As I had intended to walk round by 
the Pines to see old Alice, I thrust the missive 


into my pocket, and set out on my two-mile 
walk. But my curiosity was excited, and be¬ 
fore I reached the house, I drew the letter 
forth, and again scrutinized the address. I 
might have opened it, but seeing Mr. Caven¬ 
dish on the lawn, giving old Mark Borne direc¬ 
tions about clearing off the old year’s withered 
herbage, (it being early spring time,) I hasten¬ 
ed on. He called me to look at the hyacinths 
and daffodils, peeping up beneath the snow; and 
with some quaint remarks, more in his old vein 
th’kn any I had heard of late, bade me run in 
and see old Alice, who would be “ glad to hear 
the clatter of a woman’s tongue.” 

Alice was not iu her room; so, sitting down 
by the fire, I broke the seal of my letter. It 
was dated at the Cove, and, glancing at the 
signature, I.tpade out the name of Polly Maria 
Stevens. Something out. of the ordinary course 
must have occurred, to call forth such an effort 
from her, and I ran over the ill-spelled lines 
with a sinking heart; it was not death, aB I 
feared, but marriage—little Adeline Leete was 
married. The good woman referred to a letter 
which Adeline had written me herself, some 
weeks before, but which I had, as the reader 
knowB, failed to receive, “ telling all about it,” 
and, with that prolixity which uneducated peo¬ 
ple seem to think essential to letter-writing, 
she plodded on through a whole page of scrip¬ 
tural quotations, observations about “earthly 
vanities, carnal affections, creatures of proba¬ 
tion,” &c. She “did not know much about 
Adeline’s husband, Mr. Heath; he seemed a 
well-disposed young man enough—quite seri¬ 
ous-like, and disposed to attend to the things of 
another world,” when there; she prayed “ he 
might not prove a cast-away, for Birdie’s sake, 
whose heart was set on him—but men at best 
were but broken reeds—we could be certain of 
nothing in this vale of tears,” &c. So I read 
on. until my eye caught Uncle Steve’s name. 
“ Brother,” she wrote, “ had been quite took 
down about this marriage at first, though he 
wouldn’t own it; but he had picked up a little 
after little Adeline went away to York with her 
husband, and now wanted her to write, and 
give me his love, and say as how he had about 
concluded to go up the Straits once more, ’cause 
he’d like to do a leetle somethin’ for Birdie 
when she went to house-keepin’, and the “ Mag¬ 
nolia, Captain Hood, was about ready to sail.” 
I laid down the letter, for the picture of the 
lone, loving old seaman, in his deserted cabin, 
striving to hide his sore heart with tender words, 
still living, planning, working for his darling’s 
happiness, though her whole heart had been 
turned to another, brought the tears to my 
eyes, and for a moment I felt almost .angry 
with her for leaving him. 

“ Bad news, Zingorella ? ” said the Professor, 
as he came in, and began poking the fire, as 

“ No—I suppose it ought not to be; this 
letter speaks of the marriage of a friend.” 

“ And this, I suppose, is the certificate ? It’s 
yellow enough to be the quit-claim Laban gave 
to Jacob,” he remarked, picking up from the 
carpet a bit of paper stained and cracked by 
age, and handing it to me. 

“ Then it must belong to you, Bir, I think. It 
would be too precious a document for the chil¬ 
dren of the bond-woman to inherit. What is 
it?” 

He carelessly unfolded it, and, with a sharp 
exclamation of surprise, made a long stride to 
the window for more light. I watched him a 
moment, aud then started up, for his gaunt 
form shook with some strong emotion, and his 
harsh features turned white as a woman’s. 

“ Where did yon get this, girl ? Speak, in 
Heaven’s name! ” 

“ I do not know, indeed I do not know what 
it is. Perhaps the letter will explain,” I cried, 
startled at his vehemence. 

I ran it over; it was the paper Mrs. Barnes 
had spoken of, as being in the bottom of the 
old tobacco-box which Uncle Steve had bid off 
at the sale of my grandfather’s effects. The 
honest old soul had persuaded Polly Maria to 
transmit it to me. I hastened to explain, aud 
the gray old face, looking down into mine with 
such trembling eagerness, began to light up, 
as with some untold hope or joy. 

“Day I Day 1 Was your mother’s name Har¬ 
riet Day?” His fingers gripped my arm con¬ 
vulsively. 

“ I have heard Mrs. Hunt sav so, sir.” 

“ Aud your father—they call you Lathrop; 


“ Now, God be praised I that in ‘ j udgment he 
hath remembered mercy I ’ It was Philip Cav¬ 
endish, child ! My own brother Philip.” 

The long arms were folded about me; the 
grim face bowed upon my head, while his tears 
fell hot and fast upon my cheek. 

Suddenly he lifted his head, and putting me 
from him a little space, though his left arm 
still encircled me, he scanned my wondering 
face with a look of womanly tenderness, as he 
muttered— 

“ I felt it, I felt it, child, from the very be¬ 
ginning; but I thrust the thought out. I 
strangled it, as a phantasm of a diseased brain, 
the spawn of incipient insanity. God forgive 
me I God forgive me I ” 

I stood there like one in a dream. I felt the 
clasp of his arm, I heard his words, I knew it 
was Rathsay Cavendish—the queer, harsh, stern 
Professor, that spoke—his face that bent over 
me, quivering with emotion—and yet I dared 
not stir, lest it should vanish away. But my 
eye fell upon that old paper, which he still held 
fast. That was something tangible, and I 
asked— 

“ That paper—does it speak of my father?” 

“ It is the certificate of his marriage to one 
Harriet Day.” 

He spread it before me on the table, and I 
read the brief lines, certifying that “ On the 

18th of October, 182—, at the-Mission, 

in the Territory of Michigan, Philip Caven¬ 
dish and Harriet Day were legally married by 
Pere Frangois Duprcz, missiohaire. Andre 
Leudreu and James Gibson, witnesses.” But 
I could soarcely realize its importance to me. 
Those pale, faded words—were they what I 
had lacked to give me a right to be in the 
world ? Would they give me name and family, 
home and friends, would they fill my hungry 
heart ? As I raised these queries, I looked up, 
and met Mr. Cavendish’s glance. I doubted 
no more; and, for the first time in my life, 
I wept from excess of joy, while my father’s 
brother drew me closer to him, and, passing 
his hand caressingly over my hair, muttered— 

“ Poor homeless child I what a weary time 
you must have had of it, drudging away down 
there, and I hardening my heart, like Pharaoh, 
all the while I ” 

Alice Ross came in, but he did not stir, only 
answered her astonished look by bidding her 
“ Come and bless Philip’s child I ” 

She was a little incredulous at first, but a 
few words convinced her that I was indeed 
“ Philip’s child;” and she grew garrulous with 
joy, not only because “ God had remembered 
them just then, when their hearts were sore 
from recent affliction, hut because it should 
prove to be Miss Liua, who had ‘ nialiered ’ 
herself into their hearts so cannily, with her 
Saville look.” 

Sitting between them, I listened, while Mr. 
Cavendish told how his idolized, self-willed 
brother, when scarcely out of his teens, had 
gone West with an old friend of the family as 
his assistant in surveying certain lands there 
for the Government; how, after a while, there 
came letters from this gentleman, speaking of 
his intimacy with a young girl out there, in terms 
of the strongest disapprobation—representing 
the connection as disgraceful and disreputable, 
and urging Rathsay to find some means to re¬ 
call him home. This gentleman’s friendly in¬ 
terest in his welfare was beyond suspicion, and 
the elder brother wrote, urging him to come 
home ; Philip refused, but, after some weeks, 
Mr. Morris induced him to go down to Louis¬ 
iana, where he found means to detain him for 
several months. Philip finally returned to 
Michigan without leave, but the surveying 
party had by that time left that region. For 
a space of some weeks they lost trace of him ; 
but be suddenly made his appearance at home 
[ one night, in a state of passion bordering on 


insanity, and demanded of Rathsay his wife, 
whom, he said, he and Mr. Morris had by force 
or fraud, spirited away, in order to keep her 
from him. It was a terrible scene, I knew, 
from the working of the Professor’s face, as he 
spoke, as well as by Alice Ross’s low sobs, and 
it ended in the young brother’s leaving the 
house forever. He flew back to Michigan, to 
search again for herwhom he called his wife, and 
was faithfully followed by Rathsay and Saville 
Annesley, hitherto his favorite companion, apd 
aided by them as far as possible, for he utter¬ 
ly refused to see either. After many months 
of fruitless search, he hurried back to New 
York, took passage for India, where, as they 
afterwards heard, he entered the British Ser¬ 
vice, and fell in some one of their bloody but 
obscure skirmishes with the natives. 

Whether he had been actually married re¬ 
mained in doubt; Mr. Morris thought not. All 
that they could ever ascertain about the girl was, 
that she was the only child of an old man, who, 
but. a short time before the advent of the sur¬ 
veying party, had located himBelf in the region 
of Pontinac, from whence he had as suddenly ' 
disappeared with her. The girl had been very 
delicate and beautiful; and as the attention 
of the young surveyor had been a matter of 
gossip, even in that sparsely-settled region, it 
was hinted that they had fled, to conceal her 
shame. Others, more charitable, thought the 
old man a little crazed, and addicted to sudden 
changes. 

“That mission of the French Catholics,was 
some twenty miles distant from the settlement 
where the surveying party made their head¬ 
quarters ; some of the owners of the names on 
that certificate may be living yet,” he went on, 
“ and, God willing, I will see them before I die. 
Now, my child, let us know where you have 
stayed your little weary feet before you brought 
up at Oaklawn. Not inside the gates of Para¬ 
dise, J’ll wager. Poor and friendless, you have 
doubtless had your full share of the thorns and 
thistles and the brow-sweating curse.” 

I told him briefly of my early life, leaving 
out much that I knew would pain him. He 
questioned me again and again about the ring 
which had been in the box with the paper, and 
bestowed several muttered curses upon the 
town magnate’s wife who had bought it “ at a 
bargain.” 

“ I mast have that ring, Zingorella; it is 
doubtless your mother’s wedding ring; and I 
will have it 1” he said, as he noted down Mrs. 
Barnes’s name. To-morrow morning I start for 
Brainshand. But go on.” 

I obeyed, and spoke of Miss Agnes and Ralph 
Annesley. 

“ Ralph Annesley 1 Ralph Saville Annesley 1 ” 
he interrupted. “ Are you quite sure, child ?” 

“ I think it was the same person I saw here, 
some weeks since, whom Alice called Ralph 
Saville, though Miss Agnes, his cousin, always 
called him Ralph Annesley.” 

“ You think! Why, you spoke to him—made 
yourself known, of course.’ 

“ No, sir. He has doubtless forgotten all 
about me, long ago; and I did not like to ob¬ 
trude myself upon his notice.” 

“Obtrude! A real school ma’am’s whim. 
What if he had forgotten ? Do you suppose, 
when a man’s nature has become coated over 
with the black lava crust and scoria of sin, to 
say nothing of the shards of broken hopes and 
good intentions, that he does not bless the 
hand that breaks through it, and holds up be¬ 
fore him some evidence that he was once, as 
Moses hath it, a living soul! There is no surer 
way of casting out devils, child; and a woman 
may do it' quite as well as an angel. Besides, 
Ralph Saville would have been glad to see a 
dog that retained a kind memory of him 1” 

“ I think he was glad to see old Neptune, 
sir!” 

“ To be sure he was; and Nep had no fear 
of seeming intrusive, but acted out his dog’s 
nature as. God made it. But you need not look 
so grave, child. Nep has never been under 
the protection of the selectmen of Brainshand, 
and that makes a world of difference 1 ” 

I went on to speak of my life at Chester- 
wood. He listened intently, knitting his eye¬ 
brows, and interrupting me at times with a 
kind of running commentary. 

“ Lathrop — I remember to have heard the 
name—a good woman—likely, by all accounts, 
to exchange her sentimentalism for those real 
trials and sorrows “ whereby men live, and in 
all of which is the life of the spirit,” as King 
Hezekiah found out years ago. Aye—Mr. Ty¬ 
ler—I’ve heard of the man—a walking formula, 
paving the road to heaven with his own narrow 
creed. May he not find it too narrow and too 
short for himself, in the end. Meant well, say 
you! I am glad you think so, child. A mighty 
man, doubtless, at fighting “ extinct Satans,” 
but blinder than a bat to the “real man-devour¬ 
ing devils ” of modern civilization. It’s a long 
time, I fancy, since his Infernal Majesty con¬ 
fined himself to the Thebaid and the wastes of 
Asia. Doubtless, he found it hard picking 
after the days of the eremites, and, availing 
himself of the progress of the age, has grown 
respectable. Lied, did you! That was a sin 
against your own soul; and if the fear of pun¬ 
ishment were but the fear of sin, I should say 
he served you right. Never lie, Zingorella. 

I despise a liar as I do the devil.” 

“ So do I, sir, and therefore I must go back 
to Oaklawn. It is already past the hour when 
I should have been at home,” I said, rising. 

“ Go to Oaklawn 1 You’ll do no such thing 1 
Just look at her, Alice Ross! She comes in 
here, gladdens our old hearts with a joy that 
we never hoped to feel this side of heaven, and 
then gets up in that quiet way, and talks of 
going on. Would you really leave us, child 1 ” 

For answer, I placed my hand in the one he 
had outstretched, as if seconding his words. He 
smiled as he drew me to him, and said —“ Old 
folks clutch their blessings with a close grasp. 
Alice and I cannot afford to lose you now I ” 

It was very pleasant to hear these words, 
and for one moment I rested my head on his 
breast, and enjoyed the luxury they brought; 
then I recalled the fact that I was still the Eng¬ 
lish teacher at Oaklawn, the duties yet await¬ 
ing me before I slept, and, gently as I could, I 
spoke to him of this. 

“ You are right, child. I must not, in my 
selfishness, make you false to your trust. But 
before another week, we’ll have you all to our¬ 
selves. I might send Mark down now, with a 

“I would rather not. Indeed, if you go away 
to-morrow, I would much rather things remain 
as they are until your return. It will save an 
infinite deal of gossip and explanation.” 

“ Well, may be it’s best. I shall not be absent 
long—no longer than is. necessary. So, I was 
right. You are a regular trumper, after all— 
a true Zingorella 1 ” he added, with a grin, as I 
put on my cloak and hood. 

“Yes, and I am about to prove it by beg¬ 
ging-” 

“ Beg away, and see what you’ll get.” 

“ Please, then, say nothing of this change in 
my affairs to the people of Brainshand. Uncle 
Steve Leete is the only one I wish to except, 
but the dear old soul has probably sailed be¬ 
fore this.” 

. “ Do you suppose I am a woman, to go gos¬ 
siping about my affairs from house to house 1 
Heaven send that old man safely home again 1 
I could not die easy before grasping his hand. 
This is a poor beginning—beg again.” 

“ When I left here before, I begged permis¬ 
sion come and walk amid the pines. Now I am 
bolder, and beg that I may come often while 
you are gone, to see Alice—often as my duties 
will permit.” 

“ Worse and worse 1 That is no begging at 
all. Is it not your own home, child—all your 
own ? You’ll have to try again.” 

“ Let me look at your hand, then.” 

“ There I But I’ll have no palmistry, girl. 
It’s forbidden by Scripture, aud Alice and I 
call ourselves Christians.” 

1 took the bony, great-veined hand in mine, 
and, suddenly lifting it to my lips, kissed it 
again and again ; then, dropping it, and leaving 
a kiss on old Alice’s brow, I made for the door. 

“ Zerlina I ”- 

I paused in the threshold, while he came for¬ 
ward, and, laying his hand on my head, stood a 
moment, as if in silent prayer, All that was 
| audible was, “ God bless you, my child 1 the 


God of the fatherless bless ano,protect you 
A kiss on my. forehead sealed^, the benediejn . 
and I left the house. » 

What a walk was that which led me to-Qak- 
lawn I I had but one thought^but that Tilled 
my whole heart, and rayecL ou t*grace and beau¬ 
ty over the damp, brown floras.' I was no longer 
alone—I had something to love—somebody" to 
turn to for shelter and defence—some one who 
would love me for my own sake, in spite of 
faults or follies. 

“ You are late to-night, Miss Lathrop—a 
full hour beyond the rule I ” said Mrs. Ellis, iu 
her clearest, coldest tones, when, after removing 
my wraps,' and attempting by a dash of cold 
water to do the same with the traces of recent 
excitement, I entered the common sitting-room. 

“ I beg pardon ma’am; I was unavoidably 
detained.” 

“ Unexpectedly would he the better word, 
Miss Lathrop. To a resolute will, few things 
in this world are unavoidable, save death. 

I had occasion to recall these words vividly 
before the close of fonr-and-twenty hours; but 
now I only bowed and took up my netting, (not 
caring to ask for tea, after having missed it by 
my delay,) while one of the teachers read from 
some work on Education, (“ Edgeworth’s Prac¬ 
tical Treatise,” I think,) an hour, which task, 
always wearisome enough, because performed as 
mere routine, now seemed to me more so than 
ever, so much did I long to get away by myself, 
and think over this new era in my life. At 
last, yawning teachers and pnpils, being sup¬ 
posed to be sufficiently enlightened and edified 
for the time, were dismissed. I lingered behind 
a moment, to hand Mrs. Ellis the articles I had 
purchased for her, half expecting some more 
serious reproof for my lack of punctuality ; but 
she seemed willing to let it pass. Not so her 
son. Looking up from his hook, he said, in a 
low under tone— 

“ You look excited to night. I trust the 
cause of your delay was no unpleasant one— 
nothing affecting the welfare of our friends at 
the Pines.” 

“ They were perfectly well, sir, when I left.” 
I closed the door, but his words recalled our 
conversation that evening, when we met by the 
bars leading to Mr. Cavendish’s grounds. I 
hurried to my room. Fortunately, Miss Roe, 
my room-mate, a person of soporific tempera¬ 
ment, was already half asleep ; and putting out 
the light, so as not to be guilty of a double 
breach of rules in one day, I wrapped my shawl 
about me, and sat down on my trunk to think. 
In my deep joy at finding kindred, and such 
kindred, I had totally overlooked the change 
which this discovery was likely to make in my 
material fortune; but James San croft's words 
brought up the subject, and, with it the thought 
of the bitter disappointment it would be to 
Mrs. Ellis and her children. Many chance ex¬ 
pressions of Edward’s, and even some of Mi- 
chal’s, grew clear to me now, as I recalled 
his words that evening; it was evident that 
they looked forward—or, at least, Edward did— 
to an inheritance which he would not only en¬ 
joy, but grace; they, of all the people I had 
ever met there, had ever treated me, not only 
with kindness, but as an eqnal; and should I 
now step between them and their hopes ? The 
thought seemed mean and degrading; I could 
not endure it. What I craved was not money, 
but love; I would persuade my uncle to con¬ 
sider ns equally his children ; and kneeling be¬ 
fore our Father in gratitude, for which my 
words were a poor expression, I sought my 


prise of our countrymen will test the value of 
the assurance given us by the only known 
authority.” 


M Y LOVERS, 


MAUD’S STORY. 


Sly hidden streams through soft-lipped mossi 


) had vainly cried Love’s soothing sigh to hear; 


Say, false to nature is my purpose high; 
Iflowlier paths thus early I’ve forsaken, 
My poor, scathed heart hath told the reas 


American Interests in China. —A long cor¬ 
respondence has been published between Silas 
E. Burrows and Commodore Armstrong, com¬ 
manding the American naval force in the 
Chinese Seas, and recently engaged in the de¬ 
struction of the Bogue forts in Canton river. 
The objeot of Mr. Barrows was to induce the 
Commodore to do something to reopen the 
communication with Whampoa, or at least to 
ascertain whether American vessels could safe¬ 
ly proceed thither. Com. A., in reply to Mr. B., 

“My only official intercourse with the Chinese 
has been with the representatives of the Im¬ 
perial Government, the Governor-General of 
Kwang-tung, and I have his assurance that the 
rights of the American flag shall be respected. 
How far he can make good this assurance, in 
the present disorganized state of this locality, 
remains to be proved; but, until some act of 
the legitimate Chinese authorities is established, 
inconsistent with such declaration, I have no 
right to act upon a belief of its insincerity; and 
if there is a large legitimate trade to be con¬ 
ducted with the village of Whampoa, the enter- 


,f I have a curious feeling when I think of 
them. I say enrious, not because that is what 
a I mean, but because no other word seems to 
“ answer so well. The feeling is not regret. It 
d is certainly not love. It is equally far from 
it being hatred. It never comes when I am 
i- happy, or busy, or gay; nor when I am utterly 
y miserable or wretched. It is only when I am 
j in just such a mood as this, sitting here by my 
;s window, to-night. The sun has gone down be¬ 
hind the pine trees, and the broad West is 
y wrapped in a splendor of vermilion and gold. 

Just where the light and darkness-blend, twin- 
y kies the softened glory of the evening star. I 
n can see it through this one little space on the 
3- glass which Jack Frost forgot to touch, when 
he passed this way. 

They come back to me now, the happy, happy 
f days. I forget that I am here. I press my 
.t hot cheek against the window, and do not feel 
> the cold; but when I change my uneasy posi- 
d tion, I see that I have ruined a beautiful fairy 
d palace—only a few bold lines, a little delicate 
• e tracery, left to tell of the vanished loveliness, 
it More evanescent than the work of your pencil, 
!r oh! Jack Frost, is the picture which my fancy 
a paints for me to-night. Yours have lasted 
e these four-and-twenty hours; mine will fade with 
_ the paling light of yonder sky, paling even now. 
it Nay, the glow of the anthracite is ruddier than 
the glow of the heavens, and then I will read 
stories of the olden time. So I loose the cur- 
e tain from its fastenings. The heavy silken 
I folds sweep rustlingly to the floor, shutting out 
3, from me the darkening sky, the throbbing stars, 
^ and the skill of Frost, the artist. To the broad 
e arms of my beloved library chair, opened so in- 
,1 vitingly, so benevolently, to receive me, I be- 
i, take myself, thinking, thinking, thinking of my 
;h lovers. 

;e Not for “the wealth of Ormus or of Ind," 
y would I lisp to Mrs. Brown or Mrs. White, that 
Is William Green had “ offered himself ” to me; 
it bnt is it wicked, is it treacherous, oh 1 kindly 
;o and sympathizing world, for me to think aloud 
r- to you. You surely will not betray my confi- 
i- denee. You will not accuse me of boasting 
id my conquests, if, in this affectionate tete-a-Ute, 
it I wax confidential and reminisce, half to myself 
— and half to yon. I know that Mrs. Brown and 
n- Mrs. White aforesaid think it. an unpardonable 
,d sin to disclose 11 affairs of the heart;” andsome- 
ly times they are right. It is often but the vulgar 
I triumph of a vulgar mind. My aunt Hetty 
ie even goes so far as to say that there is never 
Id any necessity for refusing offers—that a clear- 
y, headed and true-hearted woman can always 
n- foresee the evil, and hide herself. Perhaps 
e- some women can, hut it is equally certain that 
iy some others cannot. Moreover, it is occasion- 
ly allyapositiveduty,notonlytoIeadamanto make 
an offer, but to disclose the act after it is com¬ 
mitted. There are men who seem to look upon 
women very much as they would upon a flock 
of turkeys, just before Thanksgiving. Their 
only business is to “ pick and choose.” The 

f ay Lothario skips from Fanny to Susey, from 
usey to Bessy, from Bessy to Jenny, sucking 
n * all the ho.<ey*out of their foolish little hearts; 
and when the innocent things grow pale and 
sad, he wonders that girls will always be so in 
earnest, and, gracefully raising his lorgnette, he 
g - ) gracefully skips to you, the fascinating creature 1 
Now, you happen to be a trifle too susceptible, 
and a trifle more spirited than the others. You 
don’t care a farthing for him; he sees it, and 
so he is piqued to make you care. The game 
goes on, played skillfully, but it is only a game. 
You handle your cards all the better, knowing 
they are but cards. He has more at stake than 
you, consequently is more nervous, and begins 
to lose ground. Your stronger will and stouter 
heart at length gain the victory. He makes 
an unconditional surrender. He is desperately 
in love. But, do not mistake. It is only a 
selfish and finical love. You are bright and 
happy, and gloriously indifferent, and he wants 
1 ' to pluck the jewel, and wear it in his erown— 
that is all. When he lays his dainty heart be¬ 
fore you, and you reject the gift, his mortifica- 
r . tion and chagrin are infinite, but there is no 
blight cast on his life; you know it, and anon 
make known your victory. To be sure you 
do. That was what you had in view all the 
while. Your chief object was to avenge the 
Bessies and Susies, and give him one salutary 
lesson, at least. But, alas 1 for you, ten to one, 
he gets the sympathy, and you the blame and 
name of a coquette. Never mind. You are 
strong enough to bear it; and as for him, he is 
in no danger of immediate dissolution. Noth¬ 
ing is wounded but his self-love, and that not 
mortally. It will be in full bloom again to¬ 
morrow. 

Even where there is no preconcerted plan of 
action, vain offers will sometimes be made you. 
True, there are some who are always on the scent 
for them, and can detect one in its most incipient 
stages; but it seems to me, that if a woman 
goes into society with her heart open, considers 
and treats all men as brothers, is frank, natu¬ 
ral, aud trusting, self forgetful, and forgetful 
also of the ubiquitous Mrs. Grundy, she will 
,t occasionally stumble upon an offer in a corner 
where it was least expected. This is unfortu¬ 
nate ; but surely less an evil than would be an 
unceasing watch upon words and actions, lest 
the germ of rash proposals be hidden under an 
innocent-appearing satin waistcoat, or lurking 
amid the spotless folds of a white cravat. Be¬ 
sides, how can a man and woman tell whether 
they love each other or not, till they have tried; 
and how can they try, without some degree of 
intimacy; and how can fallible mortals always 
adjust this intimacy so that it shall exactly 
balance ? Circumstances over which we have 
no more control than the disinterested Mr. 
Guppy, are constantly weaving aronnd na ; and 
before we can open our eyes, or “ get out of 
the gangway,” pop I comes the question, like a 
clap of thunder from a clear sky, just as unex¬ 
pected to the popper as to the poppee. All 
such instructions as may be represented by a 
maxim which I know to have been inculcated 
upon at least one young lady, “Never let a 
gentleman know that you consider his company 
an honor,” seem to me to be founded upon a 
wrong principle, and to lead to a wrong course 
of action. I desire to speak modestly, and to 
be open to conviction; but if a man’s mind, 
attainments, and character, are such, that it is 
an honor to be in his company, why seek to 
conceal it from him ? I do not say, why not 
let him know it ? But, rather, take no thought 
whatever about it. Let him know it, or not 
know it, precisely as good taste would indicate 
•- if he were a woman. Treat a man as a rational 
s being, not as a possible husband. If he is not 
i- a fool, he will not mistake your honest pleasure 
e for a desire “to secure an overture;” and if 
s- he is a fool, it is no matter if he dees. 

-. Furthermore, there will generally be no harm 
e done. When a man wants to marry a woman, 
b he either loves her, or he does not. If he does 
o not, of course we all say, when he is rejected, 

!- 11 served him right.” If he does love her, that 
., love itself is a reflexive blessing. Pure, holy, 
unselfish, it will chasten, and refine, and ele- 
s vate his soul. He will be a better Christian, a 
.- better man, a better angel. The mere accident 
f of success, or want of success, the mere hap- 
e piness of spending a few brief years with her 
1. in this world, is of small moment, compared 
a with the value of that new light which a gen- 
r , erous love will shed around his path. Steele 
f knew it, when he said of Lady Hastings, 11 to 
', have.loved her is a liberal education.” This, 
o however, is certain : the true offer of a true 
i man can always be rejected by a true woman, 
i- in such a way as shall increase rather than di- 
■- minish his self-respect and his respect for her. 


I am a coquette. I may as well confess it 
boldly. I would not, however, break a man’s 
heart for the sake of showing my splendid 
steel hammer. I am only so far a coquette, 
that I wish to be loved and respected. When 
I meet a man intellectual, noble, manly, I de¬ 
sire to please him. I desire to stand well in 
his opinion. I am glad if my society is agree¬ 
able to him—if there is a light on his face at 
my approach. It is a joy to feel the self-con¬ 
sciousness of nobility which the love of a noble 
nature cannot but inspire. There must be 
something in my being akin to his, or his soul 
would not be drawn out to mine. Still I may 
not wish to bear his name, to eat my breakfast, 
and dinner, and sapper, with him, through the 
remainder of my natural life; therefore, when 
,Ke asks me to do it, I am forced to say no. I 
am sorry to give him pain—I am sorry to dis¬ 
appoint him ; but if I married him, I certainly 
should disappoint him; (though that is not the 
reason of my refusal.) Sooner or later he 
would surely find the golden fruit of H^ep^v w-- 
ernmmmg in —..utk to tko airy aud bitter 
apples of Sodom. 

If there happen to be three or four such,what 
shall you do? Suppose you are disposed to 
be compliant, you cannot marry them all, as 
the laws now stand. All but one must be dis¬ 
appointed. Which, then, to return to my lov¬ 
ers, which shall I marry ? Be so good as to 
remember that the question is simply hypothet¬ 
ical ; and be so good, secondly, as to Bupply the 
hypothesis. 

FRITZ. 

Ah 1 Fritz is a noble fellow; gay, good-hu¬ 
mored, high-spirited, generous, sensible, intelli¬ 
gent, somewhat given to punning, with a weak¬ 
ness, I am sorry to say, for cigars, but, I am 
glad to say, only of the best quality ; can ap¬ 
preciate a glass of old Madeira, but shows his 
metal by refraining, lest he make his brother 
to offend; is, in short, a dashing, charming, 
off-hand rogue. Fritz is literary, too; writes 
now and then for the magazines. His articles 
are sometimes political, but without vulgarity; 
or if satiric, without bitterness; if didactic, 
without prolixity; if descriptive, without trite¬ 
ness; if poetical, without insipidity; and always 
readable. I actually caught him in rhyming 
once, in the very act. He had called to see 
me while I was ont; and being told that I was 
expected home every moment, he concluded to 
wait for me. So, when I came, I saw him sit¬ 
ting on the piazza, with his writing tablets, very 
much absorbed. Deciding that whatever was 
on my premises belonged to me, I crept up very 
softly, looked over his shoulder, and read— 


when he either heard or saw me; and what do 
you suppose the abominable fellow did ? I am 
absolutely ashamed to sav. Don’t you tell, will 
yon ? Caught my hands over his shoulders, 
and carried me on his back, away across the 
piazza, and back again. I evinced my sense 
of the exceeding rudeness and impropriety of 
his behaviour, by screaming all the time at the 
top of my voice; and when he set me down, I 
marched straightway into the house, leaving 
him alone. I was not greatly mollified by his 
subsequent assertion, that his course in retalia¬ 
tion was no worse than mine in provocation, and 
was only appeased by his declaring that his 
sole reason for doing it was, that I might not 
see his blushing face; which I firmly believe to 
be a falsehood, because his face is so covered 
with hair, that he might blush sky-blue, and 
you would never know it. Fritz has not much 
money, but he has an inexhaustible fund of en¬ 
ergy ; and with his knowledge of the world, his 
skill in his profession, aud hi3 unbending in¬ 
tegrity, the money will come fast enough by 
and by. 

Well, as you may judge, Fritz and I were 
very intimate. We grew up together. We 
walked, talked, sung, boated, rode, and almost 
lived together; and I should as soon have 
thought of my brother’s falling in love with me 
as Fritz. But one day, we had been speaking 
about distinguished women, their domestic life, 
&c., and I said that I did not believe Margaret 
Fuller would have married Ossoli in the hey¬ 
day of life; that she stooped to him. 11 Why,” 
said I, like a little simpleton, it seems to me 
now, but I was so innocent then, 11 1 don’t be¬ 
lieve she loved him so much as I do you, Fritz; 
and am sure I don’t love you well enough to 
marry you.” 

“ Don’t you ? ” said he, quickly, 11 1 do you, 
plenty well enough.” 

. Now, he might have said this twenty times in 
his peculiar, careless way, and I should have 
thought nothing of it; but there was a some¬ 
thing—a kind of eager, nervous quickness in 
his tones, that made me look up suddenly; 
but I saw that in his eyes that made me look 
down again, as suddenly. I was sitting in an 
old-fashioned, chintz-covered rocking-chair. He 
drew the piano stool almost in front of me, 
placing his two hands on the two arms of my 
chair, and fixed his eyes so intensely on me, 
that for the first time in my life, for him, I 
blushed Bcarlet, but I would not let my gaze 
droop nnder his. 

“My dear child”—he is only four years 
older than I, and always before called me “ Old 
Lady,” “ Grandmother Grey,” “ Captain Prig,” 
and such undignified expletives; so I was 
quite overwhelmed by this sudden assumption 
of paternity. “ My dear child, I do love you 
well enough to marry you. Do you believe 
me?” 

“ No, Fritz, I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“ But won’t you marry me, and prove it ? ” 

“ Now, now, you are wicked. Why not ? ” 

“ Because, my dear, there are insuperable 
obstacles.” 

“ Name them, my dear.” 

“ Well, first, it is very foolish in you to wish 
to marry me. I don’t really believe you do. I 
thinkyou are in play all the while.” 

11 Stop 1 My husband must be a man of wis¬ 
dom and good taste; and the very fact of any 
man’s wanting me for his wife, would be irre¬ 
fragable evidence that he possessed neither.” 

“ Then you can never marry at all.” 

11 Therefore I shall never marry at all.” 

I had worked myself into a violent rocking, 
so that I might not be so very near him, though 
I was never uncomfortable in being near him 
before; but he kept" a firm hold of my chair, 
and would not let me move. 

“ Be still, you gipsy, you, and tell me what 
is the next reason.” 

II W-e-11,” said I, covering my eyes, and 
thinking very hard, for I am fain to confess 
that at that very moment it seemed the most 
natural and reasonable thing in the world that 
I should marry Fritz, and consequently the 
hardest thing in the world to discover any de¬ 
cent pretext for not doing so. 11 Well, the next 
reason— is — that —you would lose a very good 
friend, and gain a very poor wife.” 

“ I deny both assertions, and demand proof.” 

II Why, Fritz,” said I, rousing, “ you know 
as well as I how I have been brought up; you 
know I can’t do anything under the sun.” 

II I know you can do everything.” 

“ Mention one thing, now.” 

11 You can make me the happiest man on the 
face of this whole earth.” 

“Perhaps so for two days; but if you depend¬ 
ed oh me, you would infallibly starve on the 
third, and what good would your happiness do 
you ? I could not get a dinner, Fritz, if the 
fate of the nation hung on it. I don’t know 
mutton from chicken, unless Isee them running. 
If you were rich, it would not make so much 
difference; but you are not, and yon want a 
wife who understands housekeeping and do¬ 
mestic economy, and can husband your re¬ 
sources till ”- 

“ Just you let me husband you, and 1 re¬ 
sources ’ may go to the—take care of them¬ 
selves.” 

I never knew Fritz to come so near using 
profane language, but I made allowance for 
the exciting nature of the circumstances ; so I 
only opened my eyes at him a moment, and 

“I should not know in the least how to order 
a kitchen, or take the supervision of a house ; 
and as for doing any work myself, the sole arti¬ 
cle of food I know how to prepare is a haaty- 
pudding, and that I learned by accident.” 


“Young woman,” said he, solemnly, “ifyou 
will marry me, I don’t care if you serve up a 
dish-cloth for dinner.” 

I had heard a great deal about 11 love in a 
cottage,” and always, when thinking of wife¬ 
hood, had consoledjmyself for being such a little 
good-for-nothing by saying, 11 1 will make my 
darling so happy, that he shall fancy himself 
dining off ambrosia and nectar; ” but it is dif¬ 
ferent in the concrete; and the idea of the real, 
live, fastidious Fritz sitting meekly down to a 
dinner of broiled dish-cloth, was too much for 
my gravity. I laughed outright, and asked 
whether he would have it in a ragout or fric¬ 
asseed. 

Then Fritz was mad. Yes, I am sorry tgtff 
he lost his temper. He jumped up as f 1 “j 
pricked him with a pin, though 1 na ^ n t > , an “ 
walked twice or thrice - croaa the fl° or ’ J 11 a 
very tragic wav. I think he was really unhap¬ 
py, and I was j ust considering whether, seeing 
I must thwart him in the chief matter, it would 
—*-oH-w Wmor him in the minor points, 
and coax him bacK; and had concluded, on 
the whole, it would not, when he resumed his 
seat, exclaiming, “ I won’t marry you, at all 
events, you hateful little vixen 1 but I should 
like to know the next reason.” 

II The next reason ? Let me see. What was 
the last? You frightened me so, I lost the 
run of them; ” and I began to count my fin¬ 
gers. “ Oh 1 the next is, that you are too near 
my own age, too funny, too much of a compan¬ 
ion for me. I love you dearly to frolic with, 
but I never could promise to obey you, because 
my way would likely enough be better than 
yours. I must have a person of great maturity 
and experience—one whom I should be afraid 
of, and who would take care of me.” 

“ My dear, I will take such care of you, the 
winds of heaven shall not visit your face too 
roughly; and I’ll reform. I’ll never smile 
after you are my wife; and if that is not enough, 
I will have a horsewhip suspended from the 
ceiling all the time.” 

“ And another thing is, I must marry a rich 
man, and you are as poor as you can be.” 

II But I am going to be rich one day,” he in¬ 
terrupted. 

“ Yes, but not till after wb should be too old 
to enjoy it. I want it now, while 1 am young 
and strong, and can enjoy travelling. I want 
to go to Europe. I have been inflamed with a 
desire to go to Europe and Palestine ever since 
I was born, and that is the sole reason why I 
shall ever be married. If I am to be poor al¬ 
ways, I woijld rather be so alone than in com¬ 
pany. I can support myself now, and you can’t 
do any more than support me. You will have 
to work hard all your life ; and if I marry you, 
I shall have to do the same. Where’s the fun 
in that, I beg to know ? ” 

“ You are not saying in the least what you 
think,” said Fritz. “-You are telling lies as 
fast as you can. Do you know it ? ” 

“ Yes, I know it. But, seriously, Fritz—why 
can’t we live on always jnst aB we do now ? I 
don’t love you well enough to marry you my¬ 
self, but I love you as much as this: that I 
can’t bear to have you marry any one else.” 

II I will marry some one else 1 I’ll go straight 
and marry Julia Dillon to-morrow.” 

“ Well, run along.” 

We sat silent for a few moments. He held 
my hand. 

11 We’ve been very happy the past year, havn’t 
we, Fritz ? ” I said. 

II Too happy,” he replied, in such a melan¬ 
choly tone, that I began to feel melancholy 
too; but I thought it would never do to yield 
to it, so I began to laugh—that is, I meant to 
laugh,_ but it was a very weak, faint little laugh 
when it started from my heart; and somewhere 
on its passage out, it turned itself into a cry, 
and, by the time it came to my lips, it was an 
unmiatakeable sob. Then Fritz was so sorry 
he had made me unhappy, that he kissed me; 
and I was so sorry I had made him unhappy 
that I kissed him, and I believe I put my arms 
around his neck, which convulsive tenderness 
I have a very indistinct impression was return¬ 
ed, &c., &c., &c .; all very imprudent and im¬ 
proper, no doubt, but 1 would do the same 
again, under similar circumstances; for it 
seemed to comfort him wonderfully—so much 
so, that I began to be afraid he would think I 
was changing my mind; so I took the first op¬ 
portunity to whisper in his ear—“It’s all in 
fun, Fritz; I ain’t a-going to marry you.” 

II I know it,” said he; and, after a pause, he 
continued—“ not now, but I shall not take this 
for a final answer.” 

II Oh! dear,” said I, raising my head, “ we 
haven’t got to go over all this again, have we ? ” 

“No, my dear; not the whole of it, I hepe. 
But I think you don’t understand your own 
heart. You have not thought of this before, 
and it’s very natural you should not be posted 
up. I think, if you will only examine very 
closely, you will find you do love me a little. I 
am sure it must be so, or I should not love 
you, oh 1 how much I ” 

Does this seem silly to you, sensible reader? 
It was not at all so to me. It made me terribly 
sober. 

II I shall not urge you. I am going away to¬ 
morrow. I shall never see you any more, un¬ 
less you express a desire that I should.” 

This was a fib, for I knew he would strike a 
bee-line for my house by sunrise. 

11 But wherever I go, you will always go with 
me, whether you will or not. I have set you 
as a seal upon my heart. Good night”—and 
he was gone. 

What did I do then ? First, I went up stairs 
and had a good cry. I never can do anything 
till I have had my cry, not because 1 can’t 
help it, but because I don’t want to help it. It 
is easier to ery than not to cry, and I generally 
feel better after it. I did not go to bed that 
night. The moonlight streamed through the 
window, and lay in great patches on the floor. 
I sat down on the window-sill, with my feet on 
the roof of the piazza. The soft, south wind 
came to me whispering through the fluttering 
leaves of the grape-vine—whispering of Fritz— 
of his past kindness, and his present love. 
Shall I tell you just how it happened ? Don’t 
laugh at me. I think I was right; that very 
feeling for him had been only friendship ; but 
it seemed just as if a little seed had been 
dropped into my heart, as we sat together in 
the twilight, and all that summer night my 
tears fell UDOn it, and watered ; t) an a the 
moonlight shone upon it, and gave it warmth, 
and the south wind brought it freshness and 
perfume, and it grew; and when the sunrise 
flashed along the morning sky, my whole heait 
was full of a great love for Fritz. 

Then I rose, and went down, and out to meet 
him along the path he always used to come. I 
knew he would eome. I longed to see him, and 
yet I trembled with just that kind of 11 afraid ” 
that I alway expected to have for my husband, 
but which should not have dreamed I oould feel 
towards Frilz. Presently he came, as I knew' 
he would. He did not seem surprised to meet 
me; but he was very, very pale. He took my 
hand iu both his. 

“ Well, my dear? ” 

“ Yes, mf dear.” 

I did not think what his question meant, or 
whether it meant anything; nor did I mean any¬ 
thing by my reply, only to express the general 
feeling of 11 yes,” in opposition to yesterday’s 
general feeling of “ no.” 

“ Have you done what I wished you, my 
dear?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Was I right, or you ? ” 

“I think you were right,” I said, meekly, but 
looking at him all the time; and I was glad I 
did, for such a flash came over his face for a 
moment, that it seemed transformed into the 
face of an angel. What was I, that I should 
have such power ? 

We sat a great while under -the shadow of 
the trees—calm and still. I had no doubt then, 

I have never had any since; only, it seems so 
strange that it can be Fritz. 

It is to be to-morrow. 

L’ENVOI. 

Well, here I am, sure enough; but not in tbe 
least where I expected to be when I began. 
Have you noticed any incongruity, dear, pa¬ 
tient reader, who have gone with me so far ? I 
must explain. Of course, this is all a 11 made 


up ” story, for never a lover had I in my life. 
When I commenced, my plan was to 11 make 
believe ” I had had three or four, and describe 
them to you, and aek your opinion as to which 
I should take—not really meaning to take any; 
but, unfortunately, before I had dispatched the 
first one, I was hopelessly in love with him, and 
couldnot bear to leave him in “doleful dumps;” 
so, instead of “eradicating his image from my 
’art,” I married him, and lived happy all the 
rest of mv life, in true romantic style. This, of 
course’ plays witch-work with my^Fcferendi^, 
the tit e, and absurd . It is with 

fo,a¥ s t’KiTdeepest regret that I view this 
enaos; but Allah wills it, and I will be resign¬ 
ed. 

One thing more, now that I am in the mood 
for confessing. When I said it was all a made- 
np story, I told a little fib. It is partly true, 
and partly not. If you desire to know which is 
which, why—you may ask Fritz 1 

I conclude in the stirring yet pathetic words 
of Aristotle— 


ROGER B. TANEY, the Present Chief Justice. 

Every schoolboy is familiar with the “clarum 
et venerabile nomen ” of John Jay. Every law¬ 
yer cherishes the profoundest deference for the 
learning and authority of him who was selected 
by Washington to bo the first Chief Justice of 
the United States. Every citizen of the Repub¬ 
lic is proud of the illustrious fame of him whose 
proverbial spotless private life shed lustre upon 
his splendid publio career. John Jay was one 
of the very purest, noblest, and wisest, of the 
fathers-of the Revolution and of the earlier days 
of the Constitution. He was the intimate per¬ 
sonal friend of and the trusted confidential ad¬ 
viser of Washington. The dignity, integrity, 
and legal erudition of his Chief Justiceship has 
never been excelled, even by the powerful ge¬ 
nius of the venerable John Marshall, or the va¬ 
rious culture of the gentle and lamented Story. 
Chief Justice Jay was the fit compeer of Pres¬ 
ident Washington. But it were superfluous to 
prolong eulogy of him whose name and life is 
one of the most golden charters of our history, 
and one of the grandest inheritances left to the 
present. 

It is therefore with no ordinary pride and 
gratification that we lay before our readers a 
letter of John Jay, which, although written 
years ago, effectually disposes of Mr. Justice 
Taney and his associates on the bench. 

This letter, as its date shows, was written 
during the controversy which terminated in the 
Missouri Compromise. But it happens to hit 
the very point misdecided by the Judges of the 
present court. They have given their opinion 
that Congress cannot control the subject of Sla- 
very in the Territories. John Jay considers 
‘that the authority of Congress to do so is 11 un¬ 
questionable.” They have also given the revolt¬ 
ing opinion that negroes have no rights which 
while men are bound to respect, and that our 
fathers thought so. Judge Taney quotes the 
Declaration of Independence—the very clause 
of it cited in Judge Jay’s letter—as a proof of 
this calumny upon the fathers. Mark how 
John Jay refers to this clause. But to the let- 


“ Dear Sir ; I have received the copy of a 
circular letter, which, as chairman of the com¬ 
mittee appointed by the late public meeting at 
Trenton, respecting Slavery, you were pleased 
to direct to me on the 5th inst. 

11 Little can be added to what has been said 
and written on the subject of Slavery. I con¬ 
cur in the opinion that it ought not to be in¬ 
troduced nor permitted in any of the new States, 
and that it ought to be gradually diminished 
and finally abolished in all of them. 

11 To me, the constitutional authority of ihe 
Congress to prohibit the migration and import - 
ation of slaves into any of the States, does not 
appear questionable. 

11 The first article of the Constitution speci¬ 
fies the legislative powers committed to the 
Congress. The ninth section of that article has 
these words : 1 The migration or importation of 
such persons as any of the now existing States 
shall think proper to admit, shall not' be pro¬ 
hibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808, 
but a tax or duty may be imposed on such im¬ 
portation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person.’ 

“I understand the sense and meaning of this 
clause to be, that the power of the Congress, 
although competent to prohibit such migration 
and importation, was not to be exercised with 
respect to the then existing States, and then 
only, until the year 1808; but that the Congress 
were at liberty to make such prohibition as to 
any new State which might in the mean time he 
established. And, further, that from aud after 
that period, they were authorized to make such 
prohibition as to all the States, whether new or 
old. 

11 It will, I presume, be admitted that slaves 
were the persons ini ended. The word slaves 
was avoided, probably, on account of the exist¬ 
ing toleration of Slavery, and its discordancy 
with the principles of the Revolution, and from 
a concsiousness of its being repugnant to the 
following positions in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence : 

“‘We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalien¬ 
able rights; that among them are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’ 

“As to my taking an active part in ‘organ¬ 
izing a plan of cooperation,’ the state of my 
health has long been such as not to admit 
of it. 

“ Be pleased to assure the committee of my 
best wishes for their success, and permit me to 
assure you of the esteem and regard with which 
I am, dear sir, your obedient and faithful 
servant, John Jay. 

“ To the Hon. Elias Boudinot.” 

This letter is a precious relic of the venerable 
past.. It is addressed to one who was himself 
one of the purest and noblest of the sages and 
! patriots of early days. 

The words in italics were so emphasized by 
letter is an exquisite speci- 

Td lumi^sffelft e ^Si^f’j dir ? Ct ’ 

and of the simple, humane, andGi^Sn^^- 
acter of the bosom friend of Washington. 

The Boy on the Witness-Stand.— Judge 
Grosh, of Pennsylvania, communicates the fol¬ 
lowing to the Ambassador: 

After the plea “ not guilty” was entered, and 
the jury was sworn or affirmed, a small, very 
intelligent-looking boy, was called to the witness- 
stand. The defendant’s attorney objected to 
his testifying, on account of his age, &c. The 
attorney for the Commonwealth said the boy 
was unusually intelligent, and requested the 
Court to examine his competency; and I pro¬ 
ceeded accordingly, very mildly: 

Judge. What is your name, my son ? 

,. -(TV-• (Giving his name very 

distinctly, which I do not now remember.) 

Judge. Where do you reside, my little man? 

Boy. In this city, sir. 

Judge. Have you a parent or parents alive 
aud residing here ? 

Boy. Only one; my mother. 

Judge. Do you attend school, my soon? 

Boy. Yes, sir. 

Judge. I presume, from your intelligent and 
praiseworthy conduct here, that you will soon 
be allowed to attend the High School, and be¬ 
come a useful man, and (if necessary) assist your 
good mother. 

This drew tears of pleasure to his eyes, and 
he replied that, by the favor of the School Di¬ 
rectors, he had attended the High School for 
the last six months. 

Judge. How old are you, my good boy ? 

Boy. My mother says that ou to-morrow I 
will be thirteen years old. 
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Judge. Are you here to give evidence to the 
court urid jury in this case? (naming.) 

Boy. Yes, sir; if required bo to do. 

Judge. Do you know the solemnity of the 
obligations of a judicial oath, my son? Reflect 
before you answer. 

B iy. (Very modestly.) I think I do. 

Judge, What will be your punishment, my 
dear boy, if you swear falsely, or speak a lie on 
oath? 

Boy. I will be sent to tbe penitentiary, (weep¬ 
ing,) and thus break my dear mother’s heart. 
(There were other eyes besides his in that 
house overflowing with tears.) 

Defendant’s attorney, (frowning.) Boy, don’t 
you know that if you tell a lie, on your oath, 
When you die you will he endlessly tortured in 
a fiery pool? 

Boy. That would be an additional induce- 
men to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ; but that punishment can 
be avoided by a timely repentance; but repent¬ 
ance will avail nothing to keep me out of the 
penitentiary. 

Judge. You are a noble boy 1 Who gave you 
these excellent instructions? 

Boy. My mother, sir. 

Judge. Such a mother deserves such a son ! 

"^Heavenly Father bless you both ! Mr. 
amination, givetftiS’ifiSf?.* has, in this ex- 
matron on the binding nature 


than all the musty books in the court-room coufd 
do. Repeal your laws for the punishment of 
perjury, and false swearing will be as common 
as it is now rare. An honest person will speak 
the truth without an oath; but a dishonest one, 
were it not for fear of immediate punishment, 
would never testify truly, if a lie would, ’ ’ ' 
estimation, benefit him more than truth. 


Jacksonburgh, Ia., April 1?, 1857. j 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir : I have just relumed from Kan¬ 
sas, and I must confess that my mind has ma¬ 
terially changed in respect to the propriety of 
the Free State party voting at the bogus elec¬ 
tion. There is no doubt that they have three to 
five times the numerical strength of their oppo¬ 
nents ; yet, taking into consideration the past 
history of elections in the Territory, and facts 
which I learned while there, I am well satisfied 
that the resolutions of the Free State Conven¬ 
tion are eminently right. On my way up the 
Missouri, I was told by a Missourian, into whose 
favor I had initiated myself, by telling him “ the 
truth, but not the whole truth,” that during the 
week preceding the 22d of March, Missourians 
went up into Indian lands in Kansas, in num¬ 
bers of 500 persons a day, and located claims. 
On inquiry how they could take claims on In¬ 
dian reserves, which were not subject to claims, 
he stated that that made no difference. “We 
went up, drove down our stakes to mark onr 
claims, then returned to Westport, Missouri, and 
registered them there.” This satisfied me; five 
hundred claims per day taken by Missourians, 
and' registered in Missouri before the first of | 
April, and taken on Indian land not subject to 
claims either; that will do. I pushed my in¬ 
quiry no further, but withdrew from tbe gentle- 
■~--»ly Ruffian as soon as practicable. 

ni'o.j£ anaas j stopped over night with 
avowed sta—Koider from Georgia, who could 
ennnna "• nd disappointment 

" f " *' m would not vote 
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!©*■ The office of the National Era is re¬ 
moved to the newly-erected “Republican Build¬ 
ing,” corner of Indiana avenue and Second 
street. 


MR. STANTON AND KANSAS. 


Mr. Stanton, Secretary of the Territory under 
Governor Walker, has arrived in Kansas, 
correspondent of the New York Tribune says 
be delivered an address to the People, in open¬ 
ing which, “he announced himself as a native ol 
Virginia and a resident of Tennessee, and then 
very coolly informed his hearers that they might 
judge, from this fact, 1 of his proclivities.’ 
thought that the Free State people were making 
a great mistake in not voting for Convention 
delegates; and further, that the Constitution 
there adopted would pass Congress. He deep¬ 
ly regretted the disturbances that had occurred 
in the Territory, and hoped that there would be 
no further trouble, but maintained that the 
laws of the Territorial Legislature muBt b< 
forced. Mr. Stanton is a fine-looking man, and, 
it is said, means to do about right; but the 
Free State men are greatly disappointed in his 
speech , which betrayed, so they think, an i 
countable ignorance of Kansas affairs , and a 
hostility to the Free State cause.” 

“Disappointed in his speech!” Why? 
Have Ihey really been cherishing the delusive 
hope that Mr. Buchanan is any better than 
General Pierce—that his Administration has 
for a moment dreamed of not recognising the 
so-called Laws of Kansas ! If so, let them de¬ 
ceive themselves no longer. Mr. Buchanan and 
his agents not only recognise the usurpation in 
Kansas, hut Bustain the men by whom that 
usurpation has been carried ont: they are all 
alike members of the National Democratic 
Party. Our friends can relievo themselveB, 
therefore, only by voting or by revolution. 
Which shall it be ? 


“ If the Free State men vote, by the act of 
voting they enter into a moral agreement to 
submit if they are voted down; and since the 
Era itself predicts they will,be voted down, it 
asks the Free State men to give in their ad¬ 
herence in advance. Submit they cau at any 
time, but we say they must not submit in any 
circumstances. Rather let every man in Kan¬ 
sas be butchered than submit to Slavery.”— An 
Exchange. 

By the act of voting, the Free State men 
neiiher sanction the usurpation by which a 
Border Ruffian Legislature was forced upon 
Kansas, nor enter into an agreement of any 
kind. Nor doe3 the Era predict that they “ will 
be voted down”—it simply admits that the prob¬ 
abilities are against them. Nor does it advise 
them “ to give in their adherence in advance.” 
Adherence to what ? to whom ? What an in¬ 
coherent style of talking is this 1 

We advise the Free State men to meet their 
adversaries on any battle-ground that the latter 
may mark out. If voting is to be done, let 
them do it—if fighting, let them do that I Let 
them assert and exercise every right of Ameri¬ 
can citizens. If threatened with fraud, expose 
it—if with violence, confront it—if outvoted, 
try it again. 


THE FREE STATE MEN OF KANSAS. 


“ The National Era is winning golden opin¬ 
ions and a liberal advertisement from the Bu¬ 
chanan journals, by urging the Free State men 
of Kansas to succumb to the Border Ruffian 
usurpation, and vote at tbe Constitutional elec¬ 
tion ordered by the bogus Legislature.”— N. F. 
Tribune. 


The Tribune mistaken coarseness for strength , 
rudeness for piquancy. The attempt to arouse 
against us a blind, party prejudice, and to sug 
gest possible collusion with the Buchanan 
Party, is not worthy of comment. As to the 
assertion that the National Era has urged 
is “ nrgirg the Free State men of Kansas 
succumb to Border Ruffian usurpation,” it 
untrue, in whole and in part. The Era has 
urged and is urging precisely the reverse. 

If the Tribune be willing that its readers 
should understand our position, and the reasons 
therefor, let it republish our first article on the 
Bubject, and we will republish whatever reply it 
may choose to make, provided it be about of 
the same length. 


English Ambition. — 11 Ion," of the Balti¬ 
more Sun, thinks it sees what Lord Palmerston 
is after, in the prosecution of the Chinese 
The Soufern provinces of China are aime 
and a grand system of annexation in the F-«t. 
Says the Sun’s eorreannnH—-*— 

- England may expect to find in China that 
resource for a supply of cotton for her manu¬ 
facturers. which she has heretofore failed to find 
in her East India possessions. This object 
being effected, England can press upon the 
■world more vigorously than ever her anti Afri¬ 
can Slavery policy, and succeed, perhaps, in 
effecting the total abolishment of the African 
Blave trade, and perhaps the abolition of Sla¬ 
very in Brazil and in Cuba. If rendered inde¬ 
pendent. of the United Stales for her supply of 
cotton, she would supply the United States w' ’ 
cotton fabrics, made of East India cotton, 
the double pri judice both of our manufacturers 
and cur cotton producers. The value of slave 
labor would be rapidly diminished under the 
reduced demand for our cotton, and slaves 
would, in fact, become a burden.” 

If such is the ambition of the English Gov¬ 
ernment, and the people fully understand the 
matter, it will furnish us with a key to Loid 
Palmerston’s unprecedented success; but 
imagine that Ion’s conjectures are mere c 
jectufes, and we must ascribe Palmerston’ 
success, not to tbe intrinsic merits of his posi¬ 
tion on the Chinese war, but to his conduct 
the Russian war. It is the pluck which he e 
hibited throughout the contest, which has 
crowned him with honor now. 


not conceal his _ 

the fact that the Free State 
at their election. 

After seeing what I did in Kansas, and 

versing with men on both aide* of *k. _. 

there, I am well satisfied that the people of 
that Territory understand their interests much 
better than those who live remote from the 
scene of action. And I most ardently pray 
that they may keep their resolutions, and t ’ 
no circumstances allow themselves to b 
snared in any “ entangling alliances,” so that 
when the time comes, as come it. must, when 
our National .Government will lend its aid to 
the support of Freedom, the Free State party 
in Kansas can show a record clear of any pan¬ 
dering to policy for the purpose of striving for 
an uncertain victory. L. S. Boyd. 

We can see nothing in this letter to induce 
us to change our views. The question 
stantly recurs—admit all that is said about the 
gross frauds perpetrated and to be perpetrated, 
what have our friends to gain by doing nothing? 
How do they better their condition? Wait, 
says this correspondent, till the National Gov¬ 
ernment will lend its aidl That is, wait for 
the chances of a Presidential election four 
years hence ! 1 Such counsel requires no com¬ 
ment.. What is done .must be done now. If 
our friends refuse to vote at this election, be¬ 
cause of fraud and the apprehension of a raid 
from Missouri, when will they ever vote? Do 
they intend to stand forever self-disfranchised? 
Next fall there will be an election for a new 
Legislature; but what better will be their posi¬ 
tion then, than it is now ? The whole ma¬ 
chinery of that election will be under the 
control of the Pro Slavery officials, as in the 
election about to take place; and is there any 
more hope of escaping, then, the customary 
irruption from Missouri ? 

Were the Federal Administration just and 
brave, were there a reasonable probability of 
redress of grievances by the next Congress, 
our friends might find some justification for 
their policy: but this Administration, by its 
recognition of the spurious Legislature aud its 
abominable acts, has placed itself on the same 
ground with its predecessor; by its sanction to 
the act of that body calling a State Convention, 
has committed itself against the Topeka Consti¬ 
tution and its supporters; and by its appoint¬ 
ment to prominent offices in the Territory of 
men signalized by their unscrupulous meas¬ 
ures against the Free State Party, has demon¬ 
strated that there is no hope for that Party, but 
n prompt and d etermined efforts, 
suppose the Free State men should 
reconsider their policy, and go into tbe election: 
they do their best, but are defeated: a Pro-Sla¬ 
very majority is chosen to the Convention, a 
Pro Slavery Constitution is formed. But, they 
are prepared—they have the facts to prove that 
large numbers of legal Free State voters were 
omitted from the registry; that large numbers 
of illegal Pro-Slavery voters were entered; that 
the character of the Convention and the result 
determined by this double 
fraud; that, as American citizens, at every stage 
of proceedings, they had exposed the fraud, re¬ 
monstrated against it, and asserted their rights, 
but to no purpose ; and that to consummate the 
iniquity, in violation of Precedent, of Demo¬ 
cratic Principle, of Common Justice, tbe Con¬ 
vention had refused to submit tbe Constitution 
the judgment of the People, for their ratifica¬ 
tion or rejection. They appoint a committee of 
responsible men to wait upon Congress, and, 
whenever the Pro-Slavery Constitution shall be 
presented, to submit their memorial, carefully 
written, embodying all these facts and considers - 
tions, with the accompanying evidence. Let us 
ask—would there not be more hope of redress 
the hands of that body, on such an appeal, 
than if the Free State men had pursued the do- 
nothing policy—had engaged in no life and 
death struggle for their rights ? There are 
Democrats elected to the next House of Repre¬ 
sentatives on the strength of the opinion cher¬ 
ished by their constituents, that Kansas after all 
is destined to be free by the workings of Popu¬ 
lar Sovereignty. A memorial like that, ema¬ 
nating from a portion of their fellow-citizens, 
who, while bravely struggling for their rights, 
had b8en over-reached and borne down, in vio¬ 
lation of tbe principle of Popular Sovereignty, 
would furnish them ground and justification for 
voting against a Constitution, the palpable off¬ 
spring of faction and fraud. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
writing from Leavenworth, April 10th, after an 
attempt to justify the stand-aloof policy, says: 

“ The next election in which the Free State 
men propose to participate will take place in 
October, when a new Legislature and a Dele¬ 
gate to Congress are to be elected. If no dark 
plots are concocted, and no traps apmng.t.he 
Legislature will be almost unanimously Free 
'tate. But the Free State men must look well 
> their cause, and exercise a sleepless vigil- 
nce. Titeir opponents are reckless, unprin- 
ipteS, and the Missouri hordes are ready a 
momeut’s notice to cross the boundary and 
their old work of blood and ruin. It 
that they promise to keep quiet, but what 
faith can be placed in their promises ? A su¬ 
perior force can alone deter them, and superior 
tact and adroitness can alone prevent them 
from, consummating some of their devilish 
schemes.” 

Why not then vote at the Convention election? 
If the Free State voters are so predominant 
that the next Legislature will be “almost 
imously Free State,” what great harm can hap- 
if swindled in the election about 
take place. Admit the worst—a Pro Slavery 
Convention—a Pro-Slavery Constitution— 
fied by Congress—organization of Kansas 
slave State—if the representation of the writer 

the foregoing paragraph be correct, the first 
Legislature under the new Constitution would 
Anti-Slavery body, and its first act would 
be, the amendment of tbe Constitution so as to 
prohibit Slavery. 

Why not then begin the hand-to-hand strug¬ 
gle at once—organize the Party for instant ac¬ 
tion—assured that, - although temporarily cheat¬ 
ed and defeated, victory will at last be achieved ? 
Look at the result at Leavenworth—where, 

* year ago, the reign of terror prevailed, and the 
Free State men were overawed—now they elect 
their Mayor by an overwhelming majority. The 
lesson ought not to be lost. 


ity of the Kansas Investigation Committee, 
printed by order of the last House of Represent- 


Electionfor Delegate, November 29, 1854. 

Whitfield.2,258 

Wakefield.248 


Total.2,833 


Number of voters by census - - - 2,905 

Legal voters.1,114 

Illegal voters.1,729 

Census Returns, January and February, 1855. 
Males - - 5,128 Voters - - 2,905 

Females - - 3,383 Minors - - 3,469 

Natives - - 7,161 Negroes - - 161 

Foreign - - 408 Slaves - - 192 

Total .... 8,601 


- 5,427 


Pro-Slavery votes - 

Free State.. 

Legal.- - 1,410 

Illegal.4,908 

Scattering.89 

Election for Territorial Delegate, October 1, 
1865, Free State men refusing to vote. 

Whitfield.2,721 

Scattering.17 


- 2,738 


Total .... 

Election for Delegates to the Free State Con¬ 
vention to form a State Constitution, Octo¬ 
ber 9, 1855. 

Number of vota« Ami . - 2,710 

Popular Vote on the Adoption of the State Con¬ 
stitution, December 16, 1865. 

For the Constitution .... 1,731 
Against it.46 


Total - 


- 1,777 


Election of the Free State Governor, January 
15, 1856. 

For C. Robinson.1,296 

For W. G. Roberts - - - - 410 


Total.1,706 

Election of A. II. Reeder as Free State Terri¬ 
torial Delegate, November, 1855. 
Number of votes.2,849 


been on the Bench, we would have so de¬ 
clared it. Had Judge McLean believed it un¬ 
constitutional, such would have been bis dec¬ 
laration. Much as he disapproved of it, how- 
r, he believed it constitutional, and, under 
his oath of office, administered it. We do not 
advocate his opinion, or defend his course; but 
be has a right to have his position clearly sta¬ 
ted and understood. 

In relation to the general doctrines of Lib' 
erty, he stands where he has always stood—on 
the broad principles promulgated by the Re¬ 
publicans. His late elaborate and very able 
Opinion, dissenting from the Opinion of the 
majority of the Supreme Court, presents in full 
the principles in relation to Slavery which we 
heard him declare from the Bench in Cin¬ 
cinnati;’ fourteen years ago, and which are 
the groundwork of the Republican Par¬ 
ty. He has never wavered in the support 
of them—never compromised them. During 
the Wilmot Proviso agitation, he was entirely 
sympathizing with the Non-Extensionists in 
Congress: he was at no pains to conceal his 
deep indignation at the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise: from the beginning of the Kan¬ 
sas troubles, he has been heart and soul against 
the outrages inflicted upon that devoted Terri¬ 
tory : his potent influence was exerted to put 
an end to the Treason trials. 

Finally, to put at rest a miserable mmor, 
wblcb found its way into several Anti-Slavery 
papers, as an item of genuine news—tLat he 
supported Mr. Buchanan — we state positively 
that at tbe Presidential election in November, 
he voted an open Fremont and Dayton electo¬ 
ral ticket. 

We have written the foregoing, firsl, to ex¬ 
plain our own position; secondly, to do justice 
to a wise and good man — for these reasons, 
and these alone; for there is no probability 
that Judge McLean will ever be called upon to 
take part in any political movement, and we 
are very sure that we have not the slightest 
desire to play the part of King-maker or King- 
killer. 


UTAH AND POPULAR SOVEREIGNTY. VIRGINIA COLONIZATION. 

The Washington Union announces that the 1 The project of Eli Thayer and others to col- 
Governorship of Utah has been tended to Maj. onize the worn-out acres of Virginia causes a 
Benjamin McCullough, of Texas, and that it good deal of excitement throughout the South, 
is probable he will accept it. Letter writers say and especially in Virginia. A few of our South- 
that the purpose of the Administration is to ern exchanges manifest a very sensible spirit; 
pursue a peaceful policy, so that the laws shall ! they either doubt the success of Mr. Thayer’s 
be exercised and the rights of every inhabitant ' scheme, or profess to care little if be should 
protected. succeed in planting a colony of Northern farm- 

Jities mean nothing. Public j ers and mechanics in their midst. A very few 


ORGANIZING THE SOUTH. 


Neal Dow, distinguished for his connection , _ _ __„„ „„ 

with the Maine Law movement, has gone to As convenient for reference, we copy the fi 
Englaud. • lowing abstracts from the Report of the Major- 


Our friend of the Daily Free Democrat, of 
Milwaukie, Wisconsin, after cordially commend¬ 
ing the general course of the National Era, 
remarks— 

“ But of late, it seems to have been wanting 
in sagacity, and to have given unwise counsel to 
the Republican host. Its first great error was its 
advocacy of McLean as a Presidential candi¬ 
date, the candidate of the Know Nothings, and 
the Judge who breathed the breath of life into 
the Fugitive Slave Act. Now it comes out in a 
lengthy article, aud advises the Free State men 
in Kansas to vote for delegates to the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention, against the unanimous judg¬ 
ment of the Free State men themselves, and it 
expects them to reconsider their determination, 
and vote.” 

Our eotemporary is mistaken. The Era 
neither advocated nor named any man as its 
candidate for the Presidency. It confined it¬ 
self to a thorough discussion of the Principles 
which ought to govern the canvass, and the 
qualifications that should be sought for in the 
candidate; and throughout the discussion we 
were so fortunate as to be sustained by the 
Free Democrat. 

Our preferences, as an individual, we did 
not proclaim or urge through the Era; but as 
the matter is now, for the first time, publicly 
referred to, we shall leave nothing in doubt.- 
Our policy was, to state distinctly and fully 
the Principles of tbe Republican movement, 
to select one of its tried advocates, either Chase 
or Be ward, as the candidate, and to avoid all 
coalition with Know Nothingism, looking more 
to t\ao foundation of future, than to the pros¬ 
pect of immediate, success. 

The tone of the Era was in perfect harmony 
with this policy, which, privately, we urged, 
from day to day, upon our Congresssional 
friends. 

Bat the great majority of them, and of the 
Anti-Slavery People of the country, were bent 
on immediate success, and determined to se¬ 
lect the most available candidate. Then we 
took our position—Declare in your platform 
the right and duty of Congress to prohibit Sla¬ 
very in the Territories of the United States, es¬ 
chew coalition with Know Nothingism, and we 
will support the movement, and the candidate, 
whoever he may be, provided he represent the 
Principle, is honest and capable. 

It being assumed that immediate success was 
to be sought, the question arose, who, if we go 
out of the ranks of the old and tried advocates 
of the cause, is the best and most available 
candidate? Some said Judge McLean, some, 
Colonel Fremont. We agreed with tbe former. 
We said there were two elements to be secured, 
for success—the Conservative and the Liberal : 
the movement itself would carry the latter, no 
matter who was the candidate; the man select¬ 
ed, must carry the former. The Conservative 
element prevailed in Pennsylvania, New Jer¬ 
sey, and Indiana: they must be secured, or 
Mr. Buchanan would be elected. Colonel Fre¬ 
mont could not carry those States, Judge Mc¬ 
Lean could; and on the one Principle—the right 
and duty of Congress to prohibit Slavery in the 
Territories—and the one Practical Issue—Jus¬ 
tice to Kansas—Judge McLean was as true as 
any man, and pre-eminently qualified by expe¬ 
rience, wisdom, and position, to do all that a 
President could do. 

Recollect, these views were not presented in 
the Era ; they were urged by us in private con¬ 
ference, after the great majority of our friends 
had decided against ns, and in favor of the pol¬ 
icy of Seeking immediate success. 

The majority of the Philadelphia Convention 
fully concurred in onr views relating to the 
Principles of the canvass, and no coalition with 
Know Nothingism—but not in relation to ca 
didates. Colonel Fremont was selected—i 
ipported him faithfully—he carried the States 
which the Liberal Element predominated— 
he did not carry Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Indiana—and was defeated. 

We have no comments to make—no excuses 
for ourselves, no reproaches for others. Hon¬ 
est men will sometimes differ on questions of 
expediency, but they ought not to make such 
differences, grounds for mutual reproach. 

This is the first time we have spoken of our 
position in regard to the selection of candi¬ 
dates by the Philadelpnia Convention. We 
trust there may be no occasion for any allusion 
to it hereafter. 

We shall avail ourselves, however, of the 
opportunity to do justice to one whom we have 
long known and esteemed. 

Judge McLean is not, and has never been, 
Know Nothing, nor was he the candidate of 
the Know Nothings. The majority of that class 
of men in New England and New York pre. 
ferred Colonel Fremont. 

He did not “ breathe the breath of life ” into 
the Fugitive Slave Act. He never approved of 
it. The bill once held up by Daniel Webster 
the Senate, during the discussion on t 
Slave Bill, with the remark that he intended 
or had intended to offer it as an amendment— 
a bill providing for a Jnry Trial—was tbe pro¬ 
ject of Judge McLean. But, the act passed, 
without the amendment. Judge McLean’ 
cuit embraces precisely those States in which 
cases under it would be most likely to occur. 
Such was the fact; and, as a Judge, he 
called upon to administer the law. Believing, 
a9 we do, that the act is unconstitutional, had 


The canvass in Virginia, preparatory to the 
elections next month, does not seem to awaken 
much interest. The Democratic Party having 
possession of the State, and the benefit of Fed¬ 
eral patronage, calculates upon an easy victory. 
The opposition forces are without a real issue ; 
Know Nothingism is exploded, Whigism is ob¬ 
solete. The question on which they are striving 
to rally, is that of Land Distribution. What 
with grants to the new States and railroad mo¬ 
nopolies, they say, the Public Lands are disap¬ 
pearing, the old States are being despoiled. 
This is a matter of special interest to Virginia: 
her progress has been arrested, industry is lan¬ 
guishing, debt is weighing upon her like an in¬ 
cubus, her population is leaving her, thousands 
upon thousands of emigrants taking up their 
line of march for the West. 

This state of things can be remedied. Give 
Virginia her share of the public lands, and she 
be able to relieve herself from debt, 
to reduce taxation, to complete her lines of 
railroad ; and her children will then find it to 
their interest to stay at home, and add to the 
wealth of the State I Thus they talk. 

So far as we can see, this is the issue which 
the Opposition is trying to make. The Bn 
chanan Party rather tries to ignore it: its great 
hobby is the Slavery Question. To all the ap¬ 
peals of its adversaries, its reply is—Slavery, 
the Union, and the Constitution, can be saved 
alone by the Democratic Party. Can the South 
forget the horrors with which Black Re¬ 
publicanism threatened it only six months ago? 
Then the danger was so imminent that, for the 
sake of the Constitution, it “ stood ready, if it 
must be so, to destroy the Union.” But the 
indomitable Democracy triumphed—triumphed 
through the unity of the South. It was not, 
however, a Waterloo victory. The enemy 
would hardly acknowledge himself defeated. 
He drew off his forces in good order, and com¬ 
menced at once organizing for another cam¬ 
paign. The danger is as great as ever; the 
necessity of union at the South as imperative as 
ever; there ought not to be two parties in the 
Blave States. 

To save the Union in 1860, it is necessary 
not only that the Northern Democracy should 
gain ground; but the slaveholding States must 
stand together in compact column, to sustain 
and reinforce onr friends, who bear the brunt 
of the battle with abolitionism on its own soil. 

by no means impossible, that at the next 
Presidential election we may lose one or more 
of the Northern States that stood by us in 
November. * * * 

Organize a new party in the slaveholdiDg 
States, and we have at once a division of 
forces which emboldens the aggressors, 
courages abolitionism in its machinations 
against us for the next Presidential contest. Very 
late experience proves that if there are two 
parties in the South, each will have its candi¬ 
date for the Presidency ; and the £ 
perience also attests the fact, that the enemies 
of Slavery are too entirely absorbed in a single 
object, to observe on their part any snob 
cidal policy.” 

So says the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer. 

The Republican Party in the Free States 
proposes no legislation or political action ‘ 
relation to Slavery in the Slave States. The 
policy of the Enquirer means simply this- 
organize the South, not for the protection, but 
for the expansion of Slavery, and the perpetua- 
i of its political power. All other questions 
thrust aside. Mr. Buchanan is supported 
for this single reason. The organization of 
another Party in the Slave States is opposed, 
because it would militate against this policy. 
The Democracy of the North is to be honored 
and sustained, because its action tends to the 
advancement of this policy. The one great ob¬ 
ject of tbe National Democracy is, to propa¬ 
gate Slavery and maintain the Slave Power— 
and it is therefore madness to attempt to divide 
the South on any other issues. 

a the position of the Slave Democracy, 
and it naturally hails as noble allies, such distin¬ 
guished Whigs as Reverdy Johnson, Mr. Hil¬ 
liard, Senators Pearce, Jones, and Benjamin. 

These gentlemen, while aiming to organize 
one section of the country as a unit for the 
complishment of a purely sectional object, 
claim to be National, Conservative, devoted 
to the Union and the Constitution; are shocked 
the sectional spirit displayed by the Free 
States, when a majority of their citizens are 
driven, in Belf-defence, to organize against 
detestable a policy; and are loud in their praise 
of the Northern Democracy, for its fidelity to 
the great Southern Party. Aye, this is the po¬ 
sition of Northern Democrats, let them sophis¬ 
ticate as they may. The Slave States 
ganized for the purpose of extending. Slavery 
and controlling the Free States, and the De¬ 
mocracy of the latter is the main instrument 
for the accomplishment of this two-fold par- 


Sentiment that Polygamy and 

soeiate be suppressed. News¬ 

papers, wit^fetTBfnetion of Party, insist that 
disgrace tOThe country, and some effect¬ 
ual remedy must jje found. But, what can 
the Adtninistration do ? If the existing Terri- 
torialUpvernment in Utah be in a state of re¬ 
bellion, it can hike tire rebels seized and pun¬ 
ished, and can appUitMew Territorial officers— 
but, it cannot repeal the act establishing the 
Territory, or the Territorial Laws, or extend to 
it the laws of the several States, punishing big¬ 
amy. It may displace Brigham Young, bat 
Brigham will still keep his harem and give law 
to his followers. It may reorganize the Courts, 
but justice will be administered under the Mor¬ 
on Laws, and Mormon Juries will acquit Mor¬ 
on offenders. 

A large military force and an energetic Gov¬ 
ernor may keep peace in the Territory, .but 
how will they suppress Polygamy and make the 
People fit for association with the States of the 
Union ? So long as Polygamy shall be tolerated, 
with its attendant train of vices and crimes, 
what have you gained ? 

The subject is one for the consideration and 
action of Congress, and that body would have 
acted long ago but for the miserable doctrine 
of Squatter Sovereignty. General Cass more 
than any other man is responsible for the abom¬ 
inations that prevail in Utah. If a handful of 
settlers in a large Territory have the right to 
determine their own domestic institutions, with- 
interference from Congress, to legislate ex¬ 
clusively on their domestic concerns, alone to 
decide as to the character of the State or States 
to be organized in said Territory—for to this 
extent does the doctrine go—by what power, in 
what way, can these Utah Bettlers be reached ? 
If Polygamy were prohibited by the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, j udicial decision might 
annul it, and the decision could be enforced 
by executive action. But, the Constitution is 
silent about it—and Squatter Sovereignty, be¬ 
ing supreme, where not restrained by the Con¬ 
stitution, may establish the abomination, and 
you to help it, General Cass? The 
doctrine shuts Congress ont of the Territories— 
prevents the twenty-five millions of American 
People from saying a word as to what shall be 
the destiny or character or institutions of the 
Territories they have acquired by purchase 
or blood—abandons them to the few adventur- 
from all parts of the world who may first 
get foothold in them. 

It is this false and mischievous doctrine—a 
cunning invention, to save a Presidential aspi- 
from perplexity, to enable the Democratic 
Party to wear two faces, so that it might secure 
the support of hostile sections, and to exempt 
the Slavery-Propaganda from Congressional 
interference—that has held Congress back from 
all action in regard to Utah, until the vile in¬ 
stitution of Polygamy and a rebel Fanaticism 
have been making such strides in that Territory, 
that they now defy the power of the United 


From Nebraska. —An old subscriber writes 
from Bellevue, Nebraska, giving a few facts 
which may interest our readers : 

“ Bellevue is upon the Missouri river, twelve 
miles above the mouth of the Platte, and the 
same distance below Omaha city. It has an 
advantageous site, a rock landing, the old In¬ 
dian mission is located there, and in and about 
it there is an abundance of good water, stone, 
and timber. A village has already sprung up, of 
forty houses, and a bank is in full operation.” 


The prospect of a continuation of the Chinese 
war is raising the price of tea, and possibly, be¬ 
fore it is finished, the price will be double what 
it is at present. 


The new Congress, Democratic though it be, 
will ba compelled to repudiate the silly fiction 
of Squatter Sovereignty, transcend the feeble 
power conceded to it by Judge Taney, and 
legislate for Utah, on the principles of Com¬ 
mon Sense—General Cass and Judge Taney to 
the contrary notwithstanding. If Brigham 
Young and his deluded followers have formed 
an independent, alien community in one of 
our Territories, resolved to maintain it, and 
will not reside there on any other condition, let 
Congress authorize and require the President 
to break it up and disperse it, just as it would 
relation to any other alien attempt to appro¬ 
priate a portion of our Territory. If they will 
agree to keep their superstition out of polities, 
maintain a church or a sect, like other sects, 
without pretension to political power, then let 
Congress confine itself to the possage of a law 
prohibiting Polygamy or Bigamy in the Terri¬ 
tory, under heavy pains and penalties, framing 
so that it may be executed, despite all efforts 
the part of the Mormons. We suppose 
General Cass might admit that it would have 
power to prohibit Thngism, or Widow-Burning, 
Infanticide, should Squatter Sovereignty at¬ 
tempt to establish either as an institution in any 
Territory. And we may suppose; too, that Con¬ 
gress, having made the discovery that it could 
prohibit the throttling of men, the burning of 
women, and the drowning of children, might be 
tempted to go a little further, and forbid the 
slaving of men, the whipping of women, and the 
selling of children. 


journals counsel harsh measures, and threaten 
white emigrants with violence and death. 
The South, Mr. Pryor’s paper, has a decided 
choice in the kind of emigration, if it must come, 
and expresses its wish that Irish emigrants 
may people the waste lands of Virginia. Un¬ 
fortunately, the Irish will never accept the in¬ 
vitation, so long as the free and boundless West 
in to them, and the East has canals 
and railroads under eonstrnction. Favorable 
the Irish generally are to negro servitude, 
they will not reclaim the exhausted soil of any 
slave State. Only enterprising Yankees will 
do that. 

A Board of Examination might be appointed 
to sit in New York and Boston to decide upon 
the character of the Northern emigrants. The 
South would be satisfied with such a plan, pro¬ 
vided it conld nominate the members of the 
Board. No Anti-Slavery man should be allow- 
join tbe company—no man even with 
doubtful principles. Good Buchanan Demo¬ 
crats should be enrolled—and yet, we imagine, 
Southern Board of Examination would never 
allow a Free-Kansas Democrat to pass muster. 
The fact is, that men of a character to suit the 
newspaper are scarce at the North, 
whether among the Republicans or DemoeratB. 
The men who agree with it there, are not agri¬ 
culturists, but men who, if they come into 
Virginia at all, would do so to own plantations 
and negroes, or breed the latter for the more 
Southern market. 

The truth is, that all this exhibition of anger 
on the part of the South, while perhaps it is 
natural enough, is senseless. Why should Vir¬ 
ginia deny that her lands are to be bought at a 
small valuation? The fact, no denials can alter. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres are to-day for 
,t prices ranging from twenty-five cents to 
twenty-five dollars per acre, and they are eager¬ 
ly offered by Virginiansl To accuse Mr. Thay- 
and his associates of falsehood is folly. Vir¬ 
ginia slaveholders will confirm his statements, 
and their agents in the large cities are constant¬ 
ly offering vast quantities of land, at an insig¬ 
nificant price, through the public journals. 

s also exceedingly foolish for our South¬ 
ern friends to threaten violence to the little 
army of workers which promises to attack the 
barren acres of Virginia. They come not to 
devastate, not to lay in ruins, like a brigade of 
merciless troops, but peacefully to cultivate the 
soil, to make the grass grow where none grew 
before, to plant the rose in the wilderness, to 
make Virginia what she is not, never has been, 
ever will be, under Slavery. To read the 
Virginia newspapers, one would think Mr. 
THayer contemplated a military invasion of the 
old Commonwealth, whereas he only conducts 
army of spades and hoes among them; he 
proposes simply to add to the wealth of the 
State, and to benefit himself and associates. 

The conduct of Virginia and the South in 
reference to this movement only shows to the 
world the disastrous effect of Slavery upon all 
persons who have anything to do with it. The 
South prefers laziness, poorly-tilled soil, and 
second-rate power. It would seem so, at least; 
for when Mr. Thayer and his associates propose 
to pour industry, wealth, and enterprise, into 
the State, Virginia and the whole South rebel 
against the movement. 

How much wiser would it be for Virginia to 
hold out the hand of welcome to Mr. Thayer, 
and give his band of emigrants a God speed. 
Free labor will give Virginia a first rank in the 
Union. It will develop her vast internal re¬ 
sources, dig her minerals, cover the State 
with a net-work of railroads, fill it up with live¬ 
ly villages, scatter over its broad expanse pleas¬ 
ant and beautiful dwellings, set the wheel, the 
hammer, tbe forge, and the spindle, at work. It 
will educate her citizens, multiply schools and 
colleges—in short, make her the first State in 
the Union. This is all that Mr. Thayer pro¬ 
poses to do—it is the height of his offending. Yet, 
the exponents of public feeling in Virginia ex¬ 
tend a halter to him, and threaten his followers 
with death. Let us hope that ere long the peo¬ 
ple of the South may have the scales taken from 
their eyes, and that instead of darkness they 
may have light. 


ANTI-SLAVERY LITERATURE. 


The Southern journals often complain of the 
invidious attacks against the principles of Sla- 
be found in almost all modern books. 
The Daily Creole (New Orleans) of the 18th 
inst. says: 

“A short time since, Grimshaw’s History of 
the United States was to be found as a I 
book in most of our public schools. We do 
know whether it retains this position now „ 
not. But we would call the attention of our 
readers to the stealthy introduction of Abolition¬ 
ism into its pages. The author speaks of Sla¬ 
very as ‘ a climax of human cupidity and tur¬ 
pitude, a glaring inconsistency between the 
publie professions and private actions of indi¬ 
viduals.’ Again, ‘the commerce which liber¬ 
ty extended is now made subservient to the in¬ 
crease of Slavery,’ and have placed ‘the last rivets 
to the chain, and plead necessity. But there 
necessity,’ &c. The above is with ref¬ 
erence to its introduction here. Not content 
with this denunciation, towards the close of 
the volume he treats of the historical fact of 
abolition by the Northern States, and in¬ 
dulges his prophetic vaticinations in the fol¬ 
lowing language: 

“ * A heavy grievance is yet to be removed. 
Virginia will, we confidently anticipate, at no 
distant period, make arrangements to unloosen, 
by degrees, the fetters which are no less alarm¬ 
ing to the master than galling to the slave. 
Let us no longer declare by words, but demon¬ 
strate by onr action, that all men are created 
equal,’ &c. 

“ Are such sentiments to be instilled in the 
minds of onr children ? If not, then banish 
Grimshaw’s History from our schools and acad¬ 
emies. Men will not regard them, but they may 
warp the more impressible minds of uninformed 
and unreflecting childhood.” 

Our Southern friends are engaged in i 
hill business. It is a forlorn hope—that of 
triumphing over the general sentiment of the 
civilized world. Every school-book which 
culates among the schools of the South will 
contain more or less of the lessons of Freedom. 
It will lurk in some hidden eorner, upon some 
unnoticed page, and will aid in the great work 
of enlightening the South. It is useless to con¬ 
tend against such forces. They might as v 
try to shut out the sunshine from the world, 
dry up the crystal streams. The principle of 
human Freedom ia alive, and, in the absence 
of all advocates, does its own work. It cannot 
rest, for all that is noble in man and all that 
beautiful in nature works with and for : 
Grimshaw’s History may be turned out of South¬ 
ern schools, but others will come in, ready 
poison the youthful mind. The only way is f 
the South to shut out all literature—and that 
in this age is impossible. 


\ STEP FORWARD. 


The Southern press generally takes the recent 
triumph of Free-Soilism in Missouri with cool¬ 
ness. Here and there, a journal is excited to 
anger by the startling news, but they are excep¬ 
tions. The Daily Crescent, of New Orleans, is 
particularly philosophical, and not only com¬ 
ments upon the results of the election, but goes 
on to look the future bravely in the face. It 

“Several days since our readers were inform¬ 
ed by telegraph that the emancipation ticket 
in St. Louis, at tb.8 late municipal election, had 
triumphed by an average majority of something 
near fifteen hundred votes. We did not con¬ 
sider this event as of a very startling nature, 
the Free-Soilers having elected their candidate 
for Congress—F. P. Blair, jr.—at the last 
August election, by a very large vote. Hence 
we were measurably prepared for tbe occur¬ 
rence, and, knowing the industry, strength, and 
zaal, of the Free-Soilers in the commercial 
metropolis of Missouri, we would have been 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION AT CHICAGO. 


Several fugitive negroes were recently arrest¬ 
ed at Chicago, for stealing poultry. Their coun¬ 
sel, on the 18th inst., moved for their dismissal 
from custody, on the ground that, under the 
cent decision of the Supreme Court, negroes 
things, and not persons, as alleged in the 
indictment. The plea in abatement was filed, 
and was followed by a demurrer from the State’s 
Attorney. The latter admitted that the defend- 
were bona fide slaves, and liable to rendi- 
to their masters, but claimed that they 
subject to the local State laws. The 
counsel for defence gave the following reasons 
why his plea should be sustained: 

“ 1st. That, however repugnant to the ideas 
of the people, the opinion of the Supreme Court 
is the law of the land. 

2d. That the demurrer admits tbe fact ii_ 
this plea, that the defendants are chattels and 


In the following paragraph the reader will 
detect a vein of sadness, with perhaps a slightly 
bitter tinge: 

We are at a loss to ascertain tbe import- 

3 of emancipation in Missouri to the Aboli- 

party in the North. Emancipation cannot 
prove of any great political importance to them; 
for, before it can possibly be accomplished, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and Oregon, will 
come in, provided this Union lasts, with their 
eight Free Soil Senators, which will give the 
North as complete control of the Senate as it 
now has of tbe popular branch of Congress. 
And it is not at all likely Emancipation will 
lessen the number of slaves, the chances being 
a thousand to one that the slaveholders of Mis¬ 
souri will follow the pious example of Massa¬ 
chusetts and other Northern States, and sell 
their valuable negroes to their more Southern 
neighbors, before entering upon the costly ex¬ 
periment of emancipation I 

“There is no earthly question that ‘the high 
price which slaves now command in the cotton¬ 
growing States is rapidly diminishing the slave 
population of the State.’ The same fact ap¬ 
plies with equal force to the States of Kentucky, 
Maryland, aud Virginia; and the drain of slaves 
Southward, which has continued for full fifteen 
years, if not checked by State legislation, or the 
introduction of some other description of labor, 
will, in two decades, place those States more 
completely in the power of Emancipationists 
than Missouri bids fair to be in three or four 
years. Even now, Virginia is threatened with 
the irruption of a fanatical horde, whose boldly 
and openly-avowed purpose is to abolitionize 
the Old Dominion. We have no idea any 
harmful results will immediately follow this 
threat, as we believe tbe Virginians will admin¬ 
ister hempen medicine in sufficient quantities 
to oure the-disorder, should it become alarming¬ 
ly prevalent. But, remove the self-interest 
which now binds them together in a common 
brotherhood—locate their pecuniary welfare in 
an opposite direction—and their treatment and 
policy will be aB widely apart from ours as the 
poles are asunder. Such is the inevitable ten¬ 
dency of human nature; and those who dis¬ 
regard its lessons invariably find themselves, 
where they ought to be, wofully mired in the 
sloughs of disaster.” 

The Crescent finally considers the means for 
correcting the evil impending on the South. One 
is for the extreme Southern States to pass laws 
prohibiting the sale of slaves Southward by the 
Northern slave States; and another plan which 
it proposes is, the introduction of Coolie labor! 

Suppose the extreme Southern States prohibit 
the inter-State slave traffic—what would fol¬ 
low ? “ It would prevent the holders of slaves 
in those States from becoming piously philan¬ 
thropic at our expense, as did the slaveholders 
of the New England and other States, after 
selling their negroes to the people of Virginia, 
Maryland,” &c., says the Crescent. 

But “the institution” in several of the North¬ 
ern slave States is rendered profitable only 
through the traffic. Abolish it, and involuntary 
servitude would soon become unprofitable; and 
if there were no outlet for the sale of the 
present stock of negroes, Free Labor would soon 
drive their owners to a system of general emanci¬ 
pation. Slavery in Virginia, without the Southern 
traffic, is doomed, and that speedily. Northern 
and European emigration would soon overrun 
the waste lands of that magnificent State, and 
raise her to the position of a first-rate power 
the Confederation. 

The second plan which the Orescent proposes 
is the introduction of white labor. We dislike 
the Coolie-labor system almost as much as we do 
that of Negro Slavery, and should view with hor- 
rorits introduction into the free States. Butifthe 
South chooses to put such labor—- which 
will admit to be only partially free—into com¬ 
petition with negro slave labor, we can afford 
quietly to watch the experiment. Such labor 
may possibly be used side by side, peaceably, 
aud with good results—or it may not. 

The final result may be the entire extinction 
of Slavery—both of white and black. 


The storm of last week extended over all por¬ 
tions of the country, and will ba a memorable 
In some parts of the North, it was accom¬ 
panied with snow and hail, but generally it con¬ 
sisted of rain and terrific winds. The Newark 
Advertiser says: 

“ The storm on Monday was very violent, con¬ 
tinued withont interruption daring the most of 
the day. No serious disasters on the coast, as 
yet, have been reported. 

“In Newark Bay the waves were very high, 
and washed clear over the Passiae Light House 
dock, injuring tbe building somewhat, and 
sweeping every loose thing from the dock. The 
house is to be rebuilt this spring in a more sub¬ 
stantial manner, so as to effectually resist the 
action of the waves. There were no vessels in 
the Bay yesterday, all having anchored outside 
in the Kills, under the shelter of Staten Island, 
which in a great degree protected them from 
the wind. 

“ In Morris county a snow storm occurred, 
covering the ground to the depth of two or 
three inches. 

“ The train of cars which reached Trenton yes¬ 
terday morning, from Belvidere, was covered 
with snow, and reported the snow as being six 
inches deep when it left Belvidere.” 

The Visiter, published in Franklin, Delaware 
county, N. Y., three miles north of the line of 
the Erie railroad, gives the following account 
of the storm in that region: 

.. snow storm commenced in this vicinity on 
Monday evening la3t, and continued for about 
twenty-four hours. The amount which fell da¬ 
ring this time has never been equalled within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant; and we 
doubt if the venerable sage of Brooklyn Heights 
can find a precedent in his voluminous records. 
The ground being damp, when the storm com¬ 
menced, eansing much o'f tbe snow to melt, tbe 
whole amount which fell is uncertain, but it is 
estimated by competent judges to have been 


four feet. 

Measurements made on Tuesday evening 
showed an average depth of two feet eight 
inches. The quality was of that damp nature 
peculiar to spring storms, and very heavy. The 
horse sheds of the Methodist Church, and part 
of those belonging to the Old Church, were 
■— presume many 


persons, are consequently incapable of commit¬ 
ting crime, and incapable of being incarcerated 
therefor. ‘ A chattel cannot commit a crime — 
article of merchandise cannot, by and with- 
the meaning of the law, be punished ; and 
Africans, the descendants of slaves, bought and 
sold, are held to be chattels and merchandise. 
“ 4 th. That the opinion announced in 

Dred Scott case decides that no distinction_ 

ists between slaves and descendants of slaves, 
and other property. 

5th. That the Constitution of Illinois being 
a limit of power, not a grant, if the United 
States Constitution has declared the African 
race brought to this country as slaves, (for 
others were brought,) to be property and 
chantable chattels, then the Constitution or 
laws of Illinois cannot change that character, 
such State Constitution being a limit of power, 
and the State laws being dependent thereon 
for their validity, and that the Constitution of 
the United States so declares them. 


_ of Illinois, nor of any of the States, be¬ 
cause by the supreme law they are chattels, 
not persons. 

“ 7 th. That the State laws authorize the co 
viction of persons only, not property, nor oi 
the warden of any prison hold such property 
custody. ‘ If a chattel commits a wrong act, 
he should be punished as a chattel, not as a 
man. The fox that steals property cannot be 
indicted and punished as a man, but must be 
punished as a fox.’" 

His Honor Judge Nelson sustained the de¬ 
murrer, stating that “ If Chief Justice Taney 
ever intended by that decision to make ‘Afri¬ 
cans, or the descendants of Africans,’ so far 
chattels that they may appropriate other peo¬ 
ple’s chattels, by larceny, without being answer- 
able to the laws of this State or the local police 
regulations, then this Court does not recognise 
the validity of such decision." Exception was 
taken to the ruling of the Court, and the 
chantable chattels ” were placed upon trial. 
The jury returned a verdict of not guilty. 


A supposed slaver was seized last week in 
New York, by Marshal Rynders, 


BSF In our recent statement of the position 
of parties in the State of New York, taking 
the election of supervisors as a criterion, 
omitted Niagara county, the election in that 
county taking place later than in the others. 
A correspondent gives us the result, which is 
as follows r Last year, five Republican supervi¬ 
sors were elected; this year, nine—being a gain 
of four. 


THE STORM. 


crushed by its weight; and w _ r _ 

other buildings would have shared a similar 
fate, but for the active exertions of their owners 
in removing the deposits. Travel is, of course, 
much impeded. The stage on the Walton line 
left; that place yesterday morning at 7 A. M, 
with a mixed team of ‘ horses and cattle,’ and 
arrived here at 7 P. M.—distance, 14 miles; 
time, 12 hours. This time has, we understand, 
been beaten by Lady Suffolk on the Long Isl- 


“ The advance guard of the great army of 
summer birds which had arrived in onr midst 
found their supplies suddenly cut off, and be¬ 
came thankful recipients of such crumbs of 
favor as could be picked up around the doors 
of their good friends of the human family.” 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


The New Granada Difficulty has not 
changed its aspect materially during the week. 
The reports of our minister and special . com¬ 
missioner have not been received, and it is 
said that they will present them in person about 
the first of May. The correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce states the demands of 
the late Administration upon Granada as fol- 


“ 1 st. That the perpetration of the outrage 
upon the premises of the Railroad Company, 
and the passengers and other persons on or 
near the same, should be punished. 

“ 2d. That provision should be made for the 
families of citizens of the United States who 
were killed. 

“ 3d. Full indemnity for all the property de¬ 
stroyed. 

“4 th. Satisfactory security for the general 
interests of the United States in that quarter. 

“ 5th. A repeal of the tonnage duty imposed 
by New Granada on our vessels in her ports, 
and also of the law whereby a tax is imposed 
on mail matter transported across the Isthmus.” 

The Bame writer goes on to say, further— 

“ This Government assumes, upon the infor¬ 
mation before it, that in the affair of the 15th 
April, 1856, the Government and people of New 
Granada were wholly and exclusively in the 
wrong, and that no provocation was given by 
the passengers or other Americans at Panama. 
This assumption is not admitted by the Grana¬ 
dians, nor is it supported by all of the witness¬ 
es. The amount of damages to American prop¬ 
erty is also in dispute. As to the tonnage du¬ 
ty, it has never been enforced. Next, as to the 
law imposing a tax on the mail matter trans¬ 
ported across the Ishmus, our Government as¬ 
sumed that it would amount to two millions of 
dollars a year, and that its exorbitance would 
bean obj action to it, were there no other ground 
of objection. Bat it has been shown by Gen¬ 
eral Herran, the minister from New Granada, 
that the tax inposed would, under the law, 
amount to one hundred and eighteen thousand 
dollars a year, instead of two millions. Further, 
this law, which was to go into operation last 
September, was suspended, and has not yet 
been enforced.” 


Tobacco. —The prices for all kinds of tobacco 
in Virginia are at present exceedingly high. 
The South is jubilant over this fact, for, in its 
opinion, Slavery in Virginia is dependent upon 
the cultivation of “ the plant.” It says: 

“ It is a question if the cereal crops he not 
too light and occasional for the employment of 
slave labor. Wheat, for example, which re¬ 
quires only to be seeded and garnered, which 
needs no care during its growth, and which is 
now reaped by machinery, may be very well 
cultivated by tbe labor of free white men.” 

Here, certainly, is room for Mr. Thayer’s 
colony. Give over “ the cereal crops ” to them, 
and let the negroes raise the tobacco. 

The South concludes its article as follows : 

“ Tobacco, then, is the support of Slavery 
Virginia. It creates in the State a demand for 
negro labor which cheeks the rapid current of 
Southern slave emigration. Men, pro-slavery 
men, will not keep slaves out of mere love for 
the institution. They will sell their negroes 
and employ free labor when the value of slaves 
gets so high, as it soon may, that they find it 
to their interests to make the exchange. That 
can never be the case in the cultivation of to¬ 
bacco. Like cotton, its growth is limited to a 
particular region and a special sort of labor ; 
and that labor will be in demand while tobacco 
is in demand. So the price of tobacco will 
determine the vitality, strength, and, may be, 
the duration of Slavery in Virginia.” 

A precarious foundation, truly, for such a 
“corner stone” institution. 


Mrs. Stowe recently had a long interview 
with the Pope. It is to be hoped that neither 
party will be suspected of adopting the peculiar 
views of the other, inasmuch as the Pope would 
not like to be called “an Abolitionist,” nor 
Mrs. Stowe a Catholic. 


Mr. Ruskin, the celebrated writer upon archi¬ 
tecture, has contributed five hundred dollars 
towards the erection of a church for Mr. Spur¬ 
geon, who is attracting so much attention in- 
London. 


The Commissioners for preserving the harbor 
of New York have recommended that the Hell 
Gate passage be opened. The depth of water 
in the on ly channel availabletocommerceat pres¬ 
ent is but 20£ feet at low tide. Large steamers 
are compelled to wait for a favorable stage of 
the tide to cross the bar. There is a plenty of 
water by the Hell Gate passage, and all that 
peeked is to clear it of its rocky obstructions. 


Under the third head, that of “security for 
the general interests of the United States,” &c., 
there is room for speculation. What “ indem¬ 
nity ” would satisfy the Administration ? 
Enough territory for a new slave State? Or 
jurisdiction over territory sufficient for the road? 

Mr. Morse, our special commissioner, made 
a specific demand of $400,900, it is said, in¬ 
stead of territory. 

The New York Panama Railroad Compa¬ 
ny do not like the turn affairs are taking ia 
Granada. They have a capital of twenty-three 
millions of dollars invested in steamers and the 
road, and do not wish for more. When they 
invoked the aid of the Government to rectify 
their wrongs, they had no idea of calling for 
such vengeance as is now threatened. 

There seems to be no doubt that the treaty 
negotiated by Mr. Forsyth with Mexico was re¬ 
pudiated by Mr. Pierce’s Administration, as 
well as that of Mr. Buchanan. It is considered 
certain that he was instructed to obtain terri¬ 
tory from the Mexican Government. 


Senator Douglas has been called suddenly 
to North Carolina, where his eldest son lies se¬ 
riously ill. 

The present Governor of Nebraska Ter¬ 
ritory, against whom serious charges were 
made, is not to be removed—at least, until he 
has a full opportunity to disprove them. 

Two additional naval courts of inquiry will 
be ordered, it is said. Already one hundred 
and twenty officers who have felt the action of 
the Retiring Board have applied for a hearing. 

The number of deaths in Washington da¬ 
ring the month of March—with a population of 
seventy thousand—was only sixty-nine. 

The Postmaster General has contracted with 
David Hoadley, Esq., President of the Panama 
Railroad Company, for the transportation q# 
the mails to California for two years. The 
compensation is $100,000 per annum. 

Several years ago, a lady by the name of 
Hyrtilla Miner, of Washington, established here 
a charitable school for the education of colored 
children. She met with opposition and some 
violence, but finally triumphed. She has now 
forty scholars, and several philanthropic Bosto¬ 
nians have become interested in the school, and 
propose to raise $20,000 to erect a building 
for a boarding-school, into which will be re¬ 
ceived day scholars, but which will be specially 
adapted to the education of teachers. 


, The new journal, “The States,” which has 
just been started in this city, is “ independent.” 
Its editor and proprietor, Major Heiss, has long 
been known in connection with the venerable 
Thomas Ritohie. The new daily looks well, 
is edited with ability, and is, of course, a Bu¬ 
chanan sheet. 

There is to he a change in the poKey here¬ 
tofore used towards the Indians in Florida, it is 
said. The troops we to be withdrawn, and 
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Major Blaka will try “ negotiation ” with the 
celebrated Billy Bowlegs. 

Improvements north of the Capitol are con¬ 
stantly being made, and real estate is rapidly 
advancing. The Hon. H. M. Rice and the 
Vice President, who purchased a square of 
ground recently, near by Senator Douglas’s 
present residence, have, according to the Star, 
contracted for two houses, at $15,009 each. 

The organization of the Pacific Wagon Road 
Corps has been completed. It is as follows : 

“For the Fort Ridgely and South Pass 
Roads—William H. Nobles, of Minnesota, su¬ 
perintendent ; Philip Hubbell, of Minnesota, 
disbursing agent; and Samuel A. Medary, of 
Ohio, engineer. For the Fort Kearney, South 
Pass, and Henry Lake—Eastern Division— 
William M. T. Magraw. of Missouri, superin¬ 
tendent ; Aza Beal, of Maryland, disbursing 
agent; and F. W. Lauder, of Mass., engineer. 
Northwestern Division—John Kirk, of Califor¬ 
nia, superintendent; Frank Deaver, of Califor¬ 
nia, disbursing agent; and Bishop, of Cal¬ 
ifornia, engineer. For the El Paso and Fort 
Yuma road—James B. Leech, of Texas, super¬ 
intendent; Gabriel Jordon, of Alabama, dis¬ 
bursing agent; and N. H. Hutton, engineer.” 

Messrs. McGraw, Nobles, and Leech, leave 
Washington to-day, for their posts. Mr. Kirk 
is en route for California. The operations are 
to be commenced without the least practicable 

Washington has been full of office-seekers 
during the past week. A Western exchange 
declares that importunity is sure to win at the 
White House, under the present incumbent. 
Whether this be so or not, we are quite sure I 
that there is no lack of it there, or at the De‘ 




The April number of this excellent religious 
quarterly contains articles upon Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy, The Christian Sabbath, 
Slavery, Methodism, and other less-important 
subjects. The article upon Slavery is by Rev. 
Abel Stevens, and is a calm but eloquent argu¬ 
ment against the institution. 


A strong, argumentative, pungent docu¬ 
ment—and one, we fear, which the “ Commit¬ 
tee " will not read. 

The Orator. Buffalo : T. S. Hawks. 

This monthly magazine is wholly devoted to 
oratorical pieces, all of which, we believe, are 
selected. 


A new story by Martha Ruaselljis an announce¬ 
ment which will carry pleasure to a wide circle 
of readers. We need not say to our readers, 
who have her merits by heart, that it is a good 
story, for Martha Russell writes only good 
stories. 

“ Sibyl ” is the neglected daughter of a fash¬ 
ionable woman, and we have the history of her 
trials, her temptations, and her triumph, in this 
volume. The story is an excellent one. The 
plot is simple; indeed, it is but the plain story of 
every-day life, and the-side-characters are skill¬ 
fully and naturally introduced and developed. 
The narrative is written in a style at once sim¬ 
ple and exquisitely beautiful; the colloquial por¬ 
tions, which so often, in similar books, are either 
inflated or awkward, are true to nature, and the 
men, women, and children, who figure in this 
story, are neither heroes nor monsters, but real 
men, women, and children, such as we meet in 
the street and at the fireside. There are passages 
in the book of exceeding beauty, and the moral 
tone is high—ftfr higher th'an that of five-sixths 
of the popular stories of the day. 


The April number of this work, seven lengthy 
articles upon different theological and reli¬ 
gious subjects. We notice that one, entitled 
God Against Slavery,” is an able review of 
Dr. Cheever’s recent sermon under that title. 


Dr. Kane’B recent death has awakened afresh 
a deep interest in the progress of Arctic dis¬ 
covery. It was natural, therefore, that, taking 
time by the forelock—or, rather, chiming in 
with the feeling excited by his most delightful¬ 
ly-written volumes, recalled to the thoughts—the 
occasion should be seized upon to embody a 
brief description of voyages and results of the 
various expeditions that have been sent forth 
to the Arctic regions. This is all that could be 
done in a single volume of this size; and Mr. Sar¬ 
gent's well-known character as a literary man 
was a guaranty-that he would manage so inter¬ 
esting a subject in such a manner as to fix the 
attention of the many readers who would wel¬ 
come a succinct account of the bold adven¬ 
ture, hardships, perils, and various success, of 
the many navigators whose names appear in 
these pages. A melancholy longing to see 
some one yet surviving who can tell us of the 
fates of Sir John Franklin and his associates 
lingers in many a breast, and the idea is cher¬ 
ished, and perhaps justified, that some of the 
number may yet remain, who, if still sought 
after, will yet reveal these hitherto-hidden 
secrets of the past. In this volume, compar¬ 
atively a few leaves are given to Dr. Kane's 
expeditions, because they already are before 
the public in his own inimitable and graphic 
journals. This is right. The voyages less 
known to our reading public are dwelt upon 
most fully, and this renders the compilation 
valuable for its purposes. The style is suffi¬ 
ciently graphic, and much information is 
brought into a moderate compass, while the 
work is neatly printed, and we doubt not will 
be an acceptable one. We have been prevent¬ 
ed, however, from giving it yet that full exami' 
nation we could have wished, and must speak 
of it from a mere cursory looking through its 
pages, though with sufficient attention to justi¬ 
fy, as we believe, all we have said of it. 

A POINT FOE THE SITPEEME COURT. 

April 23, 1857. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

I have not read the opinions of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, 
at length, yet, a. ; 3 do not know whether either 
of them alluded to a certain portion of the pro¬ 
ceedings in the Convention that formed the 
Constitution of the United States. If they did 
not, I wish you would respectfully ask Mr. 
Chief Justice Taney, what he supposed the 
statesmen of that day meant by the words 
“ other free CITIZENS,'’ when they adopted, in 
Committee of the Whole, the following resolu- 

“ Resolved, That the right of suffrage in the 
first branch of the National Legislature ought 
not to be according to the rule established in 
the Articles of Confederation, but according to 
some equitable ratio of representation; name¬ 
ly, in proportion to the whole number of white 
and other free citizens, and inhabitants of every 
age, sex, and condition, including persons not 
comprehended in the foregoing description, ex¬ 
cept Indians not paying taxes, in each State.’* 

1st. The whole number of white citizens is 
designated. That forms one class. 

2d. Other free citizens are designated, form¬ 
ing another class. 

3d. Inhabitants of every age, sex, and condi¬ 
tion, including persons not comprehended in 
the foregoing description, forming another class. 

Finally, Indians not paying taxes were ex- 


included, and we have the Indians not paying 
taxes, excluded. 

Then, who could have been meant by those 
“ other free'citizens ? ” For my part, I confess 
I cannot think of any.other persons, except./ree 
negroes, who could possibly have formed that 
class denominated “ other free citizens.” 

But, as Judge Taney and his brethren, form¬ 
ing a majority of the Supreme Court, are so 
clear in their opinion that free negroes never 
were, are not, and never can be, citizens of the 
United States, I suppose Washington, and 
Madison, and Hamilton, and the Pinckneys, 
and Franklin, and King, and all the host of 
statesmen and patriots that shone in the great 
Convention, are henceforth to be considered as 
mere nobodies, and their farthing rushlights 
are to be totally extinguished by the effulgence 
of that constellation of our day, the Supreme 
Court 1 Respectfully, B. B. French, 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 

The Ohio Legislature adjourned sine die on 
18th inst., having passed, just before adjourn¬ 
ment, a bill making it a penitentiary offence to 
claim or hold slaves in Ohio, or to undertake 
to carry away from the State as a slave any 
person of color. This is intended to prevent 
the operation of the “ Dred Scott ” decision of 
the Supreme Court. Resolutions were also 
adopted, declaring it to be a duty to use all 
power consistent with the National Compact to 
prevent the increase of, to mitigate, and finally 
eradicate, Slavery; and that the Ordinance of 
1787, as far as it concerns Slavery, should be 
extended to all the Territories of the United 
States. The Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from Ohio were requested to vote 
against the admission of any State, unless Sla¬ 
very is excluded by its Constitution. 

The New York Day Booh, which has been 
an earnest supporter of Slavery and the Admin¬ 
istration, ventured to remonstrate against the 
appointment of Capt. Rynders to the Marshal- 
ship of New York—and is “ cut ” by several 
Democratic journals. 

The people of the city of New York are in 
quite a commotion, because the State Legisla¬ 
ture has created a new Charter and Police bill 
for that sadly-governed town. The passage of 
a bill appointing Port Wardens also arouses 
the ire of a portion of the people. The new 
Police bill takes from the Mayor’s hands the 
major part of the police appointments, and of 
course a vast amount of patronage. Mayor 
Wood and the Common Council will contest 
the constitutionality of the new enactments. 

Hon. Benjamin Tappan died at Steubenville, 
Ohio, on Tuesday last, in his 85th year. He 
was an Old School Democrat and a warm Anti- 
Slavery man. He represented Ohio in the 
United States Senate from 1839 to 1845. 

The Legislature of Indiana recently broke up 
in a hurry, without passing the usual appropria¬ 
tion bills, and, in consequence, all the benevo¬ 
lent institutions of the State are in trouble. The 
Commissioners of the Insane Asylum are pre¬ 
paring to close its doors, and send the inmates 
back to the counties from which they came. 

Hon. Caleb Cushing has been publicly re¬ 
ceived by the citizens of Newburyport. 

The details of the Leavenworth election have 
arrived. Henry J. Adams was the Free Soil 
candidate, and the wards voted thus: First ward, 
Adams 188, Shannon 39, Taylor 10; second 
ward, Adams 154, Shannon 94, Taylor 19. 
Total—Adams 342, Shannon 133, Taylor 30. 

The election was held under the unjust 
election laws of the late Legislature, by which 
a majority of the residents were disfranenised. 
Yet, in spite of this, the Free State men 
achieved a fine triumph. 

Secretary Stanton, of Kansas, has published 
an address to thp people of the Territory in 
the Lecompton Union. He upholds the Terri¬ 
torial laws. 

Mr. Thayer’s Emigrant Aid Company has al¬ 
ready received 2,000 applications from as many 
families who wish to emigrate to Virginia. 

A new line of steamers will commence Tun¬ 
ing between New York and Bremen, in May, 
leaving each port once a fortnight. 

The Quitman (Texas) Free Press openly ad¬ 
vocates the substitution of free for slave labor 
in that State. The Galveston News denounces 
it severely for its “ Abolitionism." 

The Kansas correspondent of the New York 
Times, after commenting severely upon the ap¬ 
pointments of the Administration, says: 

“ Notwithstanding these ominous indications, 
the belief is general on all sides, that no more 
civil strife is possible here. All parties concur 
in this. In Missouri, a powerful conservative 
party is resolved that there shall be no repeti¬ 
tion of the outrageous invasions of the past. 
A strong Anti-Slavery feeling has been evolved • 
there, from the agitation of the last two years, 
and the question of emancipation is already 
conceded to be debatable; a great admission 
on the part of the ultraists, who have lately ex¬ 
ercised dominion with an iron rod. And in 
St. LouiB, the focus of these liberal ideas, the 
question of emancipation is discussed with a 
warmth which promises almost to disturb the 
peace of the city. 

“ Meantime, the emigration is immense. 
Boats come up the Missouri, laden with four to 
to five hundred emigrants, the great bnlk of 
whom are Free State in principle. The roads 
through Missouri and Iowa are black with 
wagons, whose occupants are evidently coming 
to Kansas to stay. Many bring teams to break 
the prairie, and drive in their own cows and 
young stock; and not unfrequently we can see 
a large hen-coop rigged on the rear of the wagon, 
containing enough feathered occupants to make 
a respectable poultry yard one of the fixed in¬ 
stitutions of the ‘claim.' The emigration at 
present must exceed a thousand per day ; and 
it is believed this is but trifling, compared with 
that which will loom up in May and June. 
With this movement, no sane man oan doubt 
that the destiny of Kansas is inevitably to be 
Freedom—and this, in spite of all efforts at 
Washington or otherwheres to the contrary.” 

The Massachusetts Legislature has under 
consideration the following bill: 

An act in relation to the interest of money. 

Sec. 1. The laws of this Commonwealth rela¬ 
ting to the interest of money are hereby so far 
amended that such rate of interest, not exceed¬ 
ing twelve per centum per annum, may be re¬ 
ceived or taken, upon a note, draft, acceptance, 
or bill of exchange, having not more than twelve 
months to run, as the parties thereto may agree 
upon in writing. 

Mail Robbers Arrested.— Charles Entree 
has been arrested at Toledo, Ohio, charged with 
[ robbing the United States mail. Several drafts 
for large amounts, upon different banks, East 
and West, were found on his person, and a mail 
bag in his house, with fragments of letters, en¬ 
velopes, &e. A few days ago, the mail between 
Dayton and Indianapolis was carried off by a 
man who presented a forged order from the 
mail contractor to the driver, a boy, directing 
him to hand it over to the bearer. The boy, 
suspecting nothing wrong, complied, and the 
fellow started off. Nothing since has been 
heard of him or the mail. On Monday, a youth 
named Lindsey was arrested near Richmond, 
Ind., charged with driving off with the mail 
in charge of his brother-in-law He confessed 
that it was his intention ito rob it, had he not 
been overtaken. 

Our African Squadron.— It is now com¬ 
posed of the sloops Jamestown and St. Louis, 
and the brig Dolphin, under the command of 
Captain Crabbe. The squadron about to sail 
for its relief will consist of the razee Cumber¬ 
land and the sloop Dale, with perhaps another 
small vessel, under the command of Captain 
Conover; and the relieved vessels will proba¬ 
bly reach home in the course of the summer. 


Deficiency Accounted For. — We learn ! 
from a reliable source that the deficiency of 
$1,400 which hasjlately occurred at the Laigh- 
ton Bank, Lynn, and which was attributed to 
the teller, bar been reduced by the finding of 
an error of $700 in their account with a Boston 
bank, and it is more than probable that the 
balance may be found in a like manner. 

Boston Journal. 

Fatal Accident at the Niagara Suspen¬ 
sion Bridge. —Mr. John B. Chnbbuck, of Ni¬ 
agara City, was found dead over the banks on 
Sunday, about two rods above the bridge. It 
is supposed he was returning home from his 
work on Saturday night, and, as it was very 
dark, he must have mistaken his path. He 
must have fallen about one hundred and twen¬ 
ty feet. 

The Rag-Pickers of New York. — It is 
stated that there are in New York city not less 
than one thousand professional ragpickers. 
The Express says that some of them have, by 
picking rags, accumulated fortunes, and live in 
splendid mansions, while others reside in shan¬ 
ties located in the outer wards. 

The Freshet in Maine. —There is great ex¬ 
citement among the propertv-owners all along 
the line of the Saco river. During Friday, the 
river had risen a foot. The mills at Salmon 
Falls were expected soon to be washed off, and 
the owners removed ail their movable property 
from the buildings. Two mills at Bar Mills 
were in extreme danger. The bridge at Kezar 
Falls went down the river. The damage in the 
region of Brownfield and Hiram is great. The 
channel of Sheppard’s river, at Brownfield, was 
turned from Bean’s Mills, and passed under a 
neighboring house, completely undermining it; 
damage, $4,000. Nearly all the bridges on the 
small streams in the vicinity of Fryeburg are 
washed away. The road in many places on the 
banks of the Saco is from six to eight feet un¬ 
der water. The Saco river was at greater height 
than ever known before,' and was still rising on 
Friday. 

The Fire at Wheeling. —From the accounts 
in the Wheeling papers of the fire at that city 
on Monday olternoon, by which the frame 
shops and sheds of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company were destroyed, we take the 
annexed particulars. Of six locomotives in the 
engine-house, three were gotten out, two of 
them, the 89 and 207, passenger engines, slight¬ 
ly damaged. The 96, a beautiful passenger 
engine, just rebuilt, with the 155 and 96, camel 
engines, were destroyed, or at least damaged 
as far as iron work is likely to be. The ma¬ 
chinery in the lathe room and fixtures in the 
other buildings fared no better. The loss, says 
the Wheeling Argus, is at least $20,000, and 
may even reach $60,000 or $60,000. 

The New Ohio Law of Church Property. 
A bill has become a law in Ohio, which pro¬ 
vides that all property held for religious pur¬ 
poses shall be deemed to be the property of 
the congregation, and shall be held by a cor¬ 
poration for that purpose, for organizing which 
the bill also provides; but iu cases where it has 
already been deeded to an individual for the 
church, exclusive of any rights of the congre¬ 
gation, it may remain in his hand till his death 
or removal; after which, it must pass into the 
possession of the contemplated corporation. 
Bat if no such corporation has been formed, it 
shall pass to the State, to be held in trust for 
the congregation. This, of course, would inter¬ 
fere with the present system of holding church 
property among the Catholics. 

The Cotton Trade.— The receipts of cotton 
continue to fall off. The tabular decrease, 
compared with the receipts of last year, is now 
360,000 bales, and, as indicated by the South¬ 
ern telegraphs, it will be about 40,000 larger 
next week. Compared with 1852-3, when the 
crop resulted in 3,260,000 bales, there is a fall¬ 
ing off of 217,000. The total receipts of the 
season will be about 3,000,000, or from that to 
3,100,000 bales. The export since 1st Septem¬ 
ber now exhibits a decrease of 377,000 bales, 
of which 260,000 are to Great Britain; 57,000 
to France and 60,000 to other foreign ports. 

Green Teas in China. —A letter in the New 
York Commercial, dated Shanghai, Feb. 6th, 
says: 

“Since our last, our green tea marked has 
been very active, and prices have been run up 
fully 20 per cent. All the fine and medium 
kinds have been purchased, leaving unsold 
about 10,000 packages, the rejected of the 
season.” 

The writer adds, that up to date, 14,400,000 
pounds of green tea had been shipped to the 
United States, and two ships were in port, and 
would take 2,050,000 pounds more. 

The Amended Dallas Clarendon Treaty 
in England. —The London papers announce 
the reception by the English Government of the 
Dallas Clarendon treaty, as amended by the 
United States Senate. The Liverpool Albion 
quotes what purports to be the admendments, 
and adds: 

Whatever decision Lord Palmerston may 
come to on this important treaty, our readers 
may rest sure of one thing ; and that is, that if 
Lord Palmerston shall consent to submit to the 
degrading terms offered by the United States, 
the British publie will know nothing of the 
matter until the treaty is signed and past re¬ 
call. 

“A Bad Sell.” —A facetious New York cor¬ 
respondent of the Boston Journal having sent 
to that paper a statement that a large party of 
Irish Catholics had attacked and demolished 
the walls of a Presbyterian church in New 
York, in the presence of an immense crowd 
attracted to the spot by the deed, and that no 
arrests were made, &c., a clergyman of Law¬ 
rence, Massachusetts, wrote to Mayor Wood, in¬ 
quiring into the matter, and received the fol¬ 
lowing reply: 

“Mayor’s Office, New York, 

April 11, 1857. 

“Dear Sir: The statement made by the 
New York correspondent of the Boston Daily 
Journal, and published in that paper, referred 
to in your communication of the 9th instant, is 
a gross and malicious fabrication; not one 
word of truth is contained therein. 

“ Had any attempt of the kind been made, I 
should have used every resource in my power 
to prevent such disgraceful proceedings, and to 
preserve the peace and protect the property of 
our citizens. Very respectfully, 

“Fernando Wood ,Mayor." 

The church referred to by the correspondent 
(who is understood to be an intimate friend of 
the Mayor’s) was the much talked-of “ Old Brick 
Church,” in Beekman street. Government 
having declined purchasing it as a post-office 
site, it has been torn down, (chiefly by Irish 
Catholics, we presume,) to be replaced by 
stores. 

TnE Railroad Connection of St. Louis 
and Cincinnati. —The St. Louis Intelligencer 
of April 8th gives the following account of the 
ceremonies attending the opening of the rail¬ 
road through from Cincinnati to St. Louis: 

“ On Tuesday afternoon, at 4 o’clock, a train 
left the Illinoistown depot of the Ohio and Mis¬ 
sissippi railroad, to pass beyond Vincennes, 
and meet an excursion train from Cincinnati. 
D. D. Page, George B. Jenks, Mr. Parsons, 
Mr. Loker, Stephen Rice, and several other 
gentlemen of this city, were along. The train 
arrived at Vincennes about 11 o’clock Tuesday 
night, and remained there till nine o’clock next 
morning, when it proceeded on its way. At 
Vincennes the company was augmented by the 
accession of a considerable number of the citi¬ 
zens of that place ; and at Mitchell, the point 
where the road intersects the New Albany and 
Salem railroad, another addition was received, 
in the shape of gentlemen from Louisville. At 
Mill Creek, eight miles beyond Mitchell, the 
train came to a halt, as at that place was the 
gap which was to be completed. 

“After a short time, the Cincinnati train 
hove in sight, and was greeted with tiie greatest 
cordiality by the St. Louis delegation. D. D. 
Page was called on, by acclamation, to drive 
one of the last spikes of the nearly completed 
road; and taking off his coat, that eminent 
citizen of St. Louis, to whose efforts the enter¬ 
prise is so much indebted for its success, dis¬ 
charged the duty with a grace which all ad¬ 
mired. Mr. L’Hommedieu, President of the 
Cincinnati, Hamiltion, and Dayton Road, then 
drove a spike on the part of Cincinnati, when 
the St. Louis and Cincinnati railroad was 
finished. 

“An excellent collation, with toasts and 
speeches, wound up the celebration. The Cin¬ 
cinnati train came on to Vincennes, where its 
passengers took passage on the St. Louis train, 
and came to this city. On Monday next, trains 
will .commence running from St. Louis to Mitch- 
' ell, there to ponnect with the New Albany 


and Salem road, by which passengers can 
reach Louisville in a shorter time than by any 
other route. On the 1st of May, operations 
through to Cincinnati will commence.” . 

The Search Law of Virginia. —The Senate 
of Massachusetts, on the petition of Capt,. Levi 
Baker and others, has adopted a resolution ap¬ 
propriating $2,600 to test the constitutionality 
of the search law of Virginia. The vessel of 
Capt. Baker, it will be remembered, was seized 
at Norfolk last Bummer, for having previously 
sailed from that port without being searched, 
as required by the law of Virginia. Capt. Ba¬ 
ker at the time, it is said, determined to test 
the constitutionality of the law, and the Senate’s 
appropriation is intended to afford him “ mate¬ 
rial aid." 

Brigham Young, the Mormon. —It appears 
from an article in the Buffalo Commercial that 
President Fillmore, in appointing Brigham 
Young to the Governorship of Utah, did so af¬ 
ter consulting many respectable persons in the 
several States, among them Col. Thos. L. Kane, 
of Philadelphia, a brother of the late Dr. Kane, 
the Arctic navigator. Col. Kane spent many 
months in Utah, and at that time formed a 
high opinion of Brigham. It seems, however, 
that at the time the appointment was made, the 
doctrine of polygamy was not avowed by the 
Mormons, and that if they practiced it, they did 
so and concealed the fact from the world. They 
have since incorporated it in their creed a3 one 
of their leading articles, and have openly de¬ 
fended it, and hence the just indignation which 
has everywhere been expressed throughout the 
country. It is further stated that Brigham’s 
nomination was confirmed by the U. S. Senate 
without the slightest opposition. 

By a recent arrival at Baltimore, from Ube 
ria, a report was received to the effect that a 
treaty was in progress between that Republic 
and England, by which the subjects of the lat¬ 
ter are to be allowed free trade at all the ports 
and along the entire coast of Liberia, in con 
sideration of an annual stipend of $100,000. 
This treaty, it is said, is to continue in opera¬ 
tion for ten years, and it is infered that the ef¬ 
fect of it will be to give the English a complete 
monoply of the coast trade. 

Navy Crews. —Secretary Toncey has issued 
a general order, that the complementof officers 
and crew for vessels in the navy already estab¬ 
lished shall be so modified, that after rating the 
petty officers, the number of seamen allowed to 
each vessel will be reduced twenty-five per 
cent., the number of ordinary seamen increased 
five per cent., and that of landsmen and boys 
increased twenty per cent. 

Decision of a French Court. —The action 
brought against the captain of the American 
barque Adriatic, for collision with the French 
steamer Lyonnais, has just been decided in 
Paris. Capt. Durham, of the Adriatic, is not 
merely found innocent of causing the collision, 
but is fully exonerated from all and every ac¬ 
cusation of inhumanity in not remaining by the 
Lyonnais after the accident. 

New State Constitution in Iowa. —The 
Constitution passed by the Convention at Iowa 
city, which recently adjourned, provides for 
biennial sessions of the Legislature, and on the 
year of the Presidential election they are 
chosen on the day of that election; on other 
years, on the second Tuesday of October. 
Members receive three dollars for every twenty 
miles travel, going to and returning from the 
session. The Senate shall not consist of more 
than fifty members, nor the House of more 
than one hundred. The Governor is to hold 
office for two years instead of four, as in the 
old Constitution. A State bank and branches 
may be established; all the branches shall be 
held for the failure of any one of them, and in 
case of failure, bill-holders shall be preferred 
over other creditors. Every stockholder in any 
banking corporation shall be personally liable 
for all its debts. The seat of Government is 
permanently fixed in the Constitution at Fort 
Desmoines, and the State University at Iowa 


Four Persons Frozen to Death. —On the 
20th inst., four persons were found frozen to 
death on Wiliiamstown mountain, N. Y., near 
the Massachusetts line. They were basket 
makers, and were seen the day previous, in 
Petersburg, to buy three bottles of liquor, two 
of which were found empty beside the bodies. 
The snow was a foot and a half deep on the 
mountain, and in different places there were 
snow drifts six and eight feet high. They were 
found lying together, with their limbs frozen 
stiff. The names of the parties were Amaza 
Blew and wife, whites, and Taut Curtiss and 
son, colored. A faithful dog was found lying 
between the dead hodies. He fought with 
desperation the persons who came to take the 
bodies away, and when he could do no more, 
he followed the corpses to Petersburg, and in¬ 
sisted upon being near them. 

Terrible Fall. —While the mail train from 
Petersburg was crossing the bridge over James 
river yesterday morning, the ears received a 
sudden jerk when about midway across, and 
one of the passengers, a gentleman from 
South Carolina, named Sullivan, who was im¬ 
prudently standing upon one of the platforms, 
fell from his position, and rolled over the edge 
bridge. He was of course precipitated into the 
river below, a distance of about 70 feet, aud it 
was naturally supposed that he had been in¬ 
stantly killed by striking upon some of the 
numerous rocks which obstruct the channel of 
the river; but, wonderful to relate, he escaped 
without a broken bone. He alighted in about 
six feet water, face upward, and after flounder¬ 
ing about for some time was rescued by a fish¬ 
erman who happened to be visiting some traps 
in the vicinity .—Richmond Whig of Saturday. 

The Spanish Mexican Difficulty. — The 
Madrid correspondent of the London Times 
says that the Spanish Government is much more 
desirous of peace than of war with Mexico. 
The military preparations are on a very small 
scale, and the augmentation of the Spanish 
naval force in the West Indies is to be regarded 
in the light of a demonstration, but by no means 
as indicating an intention of an immediate 
blockade, much less of an approaching bom¬ 
bardment. Spain fears for her Cuban posses¬ 
sions if she gets into a war with Mexico, and' 
England and France are not without serious 
fears that the United States would become in¬ 
volved in such a war, and eventually the peace 
of the world become endangered. 

The Maple Sugar Crop. —The maple sugar 
season has thns far been a successful one 
throughout the New England States. Iu Ver¬ 
mont it has proved the best for ten years. In 
northern New Hampshire, as we learn from 
the Manchester Mirror, the business has been 
unusually lucrative, although the late storms 
have probably closed up the season. Some 
large yields are reported, and the Mirror says 
one youth, who is fitting for college, has real¬ 
ized enough from a small maple orchard, the 
use of which was kindly volunteered him by a 
wealthy neighbor, to send him to school four 
terms, and give him a start in one year which 
it would ordinarily have taken him twice or 
three times that length of time to obtain. 

Treaty between England and France.— 
The English Government have entered into a 
convention with that of France, by which Great 
Britain relinquishes the right of her subjects 
to trade from the mouth of the St. John river 
to Portendic, on the West Coast of Africa, and 
l’-ance cedes to England the French factory at 
A.breda, on the river Gambia. Both countries 
shall enjoy the navigation of the Gambia on 
equal terms for the purposes of commerce, 
and France many appoint a consul at Bathurst, 
subject to the approval of the English Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mexican News. —New Orleans, April 21.— 
Advices from the Mexican capital to the 4th 
instant are received here. A revolutionary 
movement, headed by the clergy and some of 
Santa Anna’s emissaries, has been discovered 
at the capital. The pronnneiamento was to 
have taken place on the evening of the 1st. 
Several persons were arrested—among them, 
General Franconia and Aguilas, the latter for¬ 
merly one of Santa Anna’s Cabinet Ministers. 
The excitement about the threatened Spanish 
invasion continued. The British Charge has 
sent his ultimatum to the Government, allowing 
nine days for an answer. 

The Liquor Law in Providence. —The new 
Rhode Island Liquor Law, termed the “Nui¬ 
sance Act,” has been pnt into execution by the 
city authorities of Providence, and many ar¬ 
rests under it have recently been made. It 
makes tbe fixtures, i. e., decanters, toddy-sticks, 
&c., prima facie evidence of guilt. 


From California and Central America.— 
New Orleans, April 27.—The steamer Empire 
City is now coming up, with dates from California 
to the 6th instant. The steamer Illinois takes 
forward nearly a million and a half of gold for 
New York. 

The Empire City brings 100 of Lockridge’s 
men, and 70 others, including Generals Wheat 
and Hornsby, who go to New York on the 
steamer Illinois. The rest of the officers re¬ 
main at Aspinwali. 

The accounts of the Lockridge retreat are 
confirmed. The Costa Ricans had taken pos¬ 
session of Punta Arenas and the steamer 
Rescue, with a great amount of ammunition, 
and six pieces of artillery. 

Lockridge’s men had been taken to Aspinwali 
by the British vessels. 

General Walker’s brother died on board of 
the Empire City yesterday. 

Senator Foote has been returned by the 
Democratic party. 

The Pacific express had failed, business was 
dull, and Chinese products at San Francisco 
were advancing. 

A Book from Governor Geary. —The Chi¬ 
cago Tribune has the following statement. We 
presume the informant of that journal is Gov. 
Gorman, of Minnesota: 

“We are told by a Democrat of unquestion¬ 
ed faithfulness to his party, himself a Governor, 
that, in a late conversation with Gov. Geary, he 
learned that that gentleman is preparing from 
his diary, faithfully kept during his administra¬ 
tion, a summary of events in Kansas, as they 
came under his own personal or official obser¬ 
vation. We are told by the same authority 
that, in this boob, when it is given to the coun¬ 
try, the allegations of the Republican journals 
in relation to the fiendish atrocities practiced 
upon the Free State men, by their Border Ruf¬ 
fian invaders, will be not only confirmed, but 
fully proved. It will be stated that, during a 
trip on a much-frequented road, soon after his 
arrival iu the Territory, the Governor saw the 
bodies of twenty-six murdered Free .State men. 
Some of these had been shot or brained, and 
thrown out by the roadside to rot under the 
burning sun. Others had been scalped, as In¬ 
dians scalp their victims. One was pinioned 
to a tree by a bowie-knife driven through his 
heart, into the solid wood at his back; on his 
breast was fastened a written warning to all 
other 1 Abolitionists.’ Some were buried just 
beneath the prairie sod, their hands and arms 
left sticking out the shallow holes into which 
they had been thrown. Upon others, the name 
less mutilations of private parts, which charac¬ 
terize the ferocious joy of the Indian, in tbe 
moment of victory, had been committed. In 
all oases, brutality seemed to have exhausted 
itself in insulting what, among all civilized 
men, whether friend or foe, are looked upon 
with respect—the bodies of the dead.” 

A Dreadful Slaughter Among the Caf- 
fres. —One of the London papers contains an 
account of a terrible slaughter among the Caf- 
fres, in which no less than thirty thousand hu¬ 
man beings perished. It is stated that dis¬ 
turbances of a most sanguinary character re¬ 
cently took place among the Zulus. These dis¬ 
turbances were caused by a contest between 
Ketehwya and Umbulazi, two sons of the par¬ 
amount chief Panda. On the 2d December,- 
the latter was defeated with immense slaughter. 
The victorious Ketehwya, a lad of nineteen, 
after the battle, divided his army into three 
sections, and with these scoured the country in 
all directions, putting to death not only his 
enemies, but all neutral or doubtful subjects 
who came in his way. He, however, kept clear 
of Panda, who, by the latest intelligence, was 
raising an army in defence of his throne. It 
is said that men, women, and children, were 
all alike put to death. Umbulazi was pnt to 
death with the utmost barbarity, having been 
skinned alive. 

Mr. Stanton in Kansas.— Hon. F. P. Stan¬ 
ton, the newly-appointed Secretary of Kansas, 
arrived at Leavenworth city on the 13th inst., 
and delivered an address to the people. He 
announced himself a native of Virginia and a 
resident of Tennessee, and suggested that his 
hearers would understand from these facts 
what are his “ proclivities ” on the Slavery 
question. He regretted the determination of 
the Free State men of Kansas not to vote in the 
election of delegates to the State Convention, 
stating that the Constitution to be formed 
would be adopted. He declared, further, that 
the Territorial laws would be enforced. 

Dr. Stringfellow preceded Mr. Stanton. It 
was election day, and hence the speaking. Dr. 
Stringfellow stated that his first object was to 
make Kansas a slave State; and failing in this, 
he should strive, as the next best thing, to make 
it a Democratic free State. 

The Free State men express dislike of Stan¬ 
ton’s avowals, thinking he has already joined 
the Pro-Slavery party. 

The Newfoundland Fishing Treaty Aban¬ 
doned by the British Government. —The 
Toronto Leader , of April 17th, announces that 
tbe treaty between England and France, in re¬ 
gard to the Newfoundland Fisheries, is at an 
end. The Leader says : 

“ The colonists have got their own way, the 
Imperial Government having yielded in the 
most gracefnl manner to the wishes of the 
colony prineipqjly affected by the convention. 
Yesterday afternoon, a despatch from Mr. La- 
bouehere, the. Colonial Secretary, enclosing 
another to Governor Darling, of Newfound¬ 
land, was laid before the House. It stated, in 
the most explicit terms, that there never was 
any intention to give the convention effect 
against the wishes of the people of Newfound¬ 
land ; that the course taken had been the same 
as that pursued in the case of the Reciprocity 
Treaty, to which Newfoundland had given its, 
no doubt, reluctant assent; but that, as the 
Legislature of that colony had positively refused 
to ratify the fishery convention, it would fall to 
the ground. The reading of the despatch by 
the Speaker of the House was received with 
demonstrations of approbation.” 

The Tehuantepec Transit Company.—A 
dispatch from New Orleans, dated Tuesday, 
states that at the election of directors of the Te¬ 
huantepec Transit Company, the Sloo party 
were successful, aud that the entire anti Sloo 
party withdrew, and elected another board, hav¬ 
ing obtained control of a large amount of stock 
hypothecated by Sloo. 

Indian Massacres.— Chicago, April 23.— 
The pursuers of the Indian bands which have 
lately been committing so many outrages upon 
the white settlers have returned, and confirm 
the rumored massacres in Blue Earth county. 
Forty settlers have been murdered at Big Bend, 
and several women taken prisoners. Great 
alarm is everywhere felt, as ail the Indians 
beyond the Minnesota river are assuming a 
hostile attitude. Rumors are rife of the alliance 
between Sioux and Chippewas. 

Further Indian Troubles. — St. Louis, April 
22.—The officers of the steamer Minnehaha, 
from Upper Missouri, report a great excitement 
at Plattsmouth, Nebraska, iu consequence of 
the Pawnee Indians being driven in by a num¬ 
ber of settlers of Salt Creek. A fight orrurred, 
resulting in the killing of several Indians and 
one white man, and the capturing of thirteen 
Indians. General Thayer, of Omaha City, has 
raised a party of volunteers to protect the 
settlers. 

In the French court at Marseilles, Capt. Dur¬ 
ham, of barque Adriatic, has been found inno¬ 
cent of causing the collision with the lost steam¬ 
er Lyonnais, and exonerated from blame in 
not remaining by her, and his vessel has been 
ordered to be released by the Collector, &c., of 
the port of La Ciotat, or the owners of the Ly¬ 
onnais must pay 500 francs for every day of 
her further detention. They also have to pay 


No Slavery in Mexico. —According to one 
of the provisions of the new Mexican Constitu¬ 
tion, all persons born in the Republic of Mexi¬ 
co are boru free; and all slaves touching the 
Mexican Territory regain by that act their lib¬ 
erty, and have a right to the protection of the 
laws. 

The North Carolina Fisheries, like those on 
the Potomac, have been doing a very poor bu¬ 
siness this season, and herring are selling on 
the beach at $7.50 per thousand. The supply 
is said to be not half equal to the homo de¬ 
mand. 

A Church Destroyed by Fire. —We learn, 
through a correspondent at Mountain Top, Va., 
that the Catholic Chapel of the Blue Ridge sta¬ 
tion, near that place, was destroyed by fire on 
Thursday night. 

The whale lately caught off Sandy Hook and 
brought to New York will, it is said, yield $1,000 
worth of oil. 

Dr. William Elder, of Philadelphia, is now 
engaged in writing a memoir of the late Dr. 
Elisha Kent Kane. 

The Democratic State Convention of Ten- 


Died at the residence of her parents, near 
Magnolia, Putnam county, Illinois, March 28th, 
1857, Mary S. Wierman, grand-daughter of 
Benjamin Lundy,"in the nineteenth year of 
her age. Of that peculiarly sweet and gentle 
nature which seems to mark so many of the 
young aud lovely victims of the insidious de- 
troyer, Consumption, she had called about her 
numerous warm and affectionate friends, both 
here and in the East, who will drop a tear on 
the page which records her loss, aud cling to 
the memory of that sweet face and hopeful 
smile, as a bright spot cast on the shadow of 
life. b. o. l. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Respectfully yours, ISAAC DANFORTH, 


Mr. Merriam, of Brooklyn, who has been so 
seriously in Albany, is considered better, and 
out of immediate danger. 

It is said that on the Blue Ridge mountain, 
in Columbia and Luzerne counties, Pa., the 
snow is four feet deep. 

FOREIGN SUMMARY. 

The Paris papers profess to have received 
the following despatch, addressed to the Viceroy 
of Canton by the Chief Council of the Emperor 
of China, from Macao: 

“Yeh i I have serious news to announce to 
you. We have read with attention the account 
you have given us of the attack by the British 
barbarians. The Nuij Ko were unanimous in 
tbeif indignation, and we determined that the 
Emperor should be informed of it, notwith¬ 
standing the pain it occasions his magnani¬ 
mous heart, and these are the commands of his 
mighty will: 

“ Yeh i You are to carry on a war of ex¬ 
termination against the foreign barbarians who 
have attacked you. They must receive from 
yon an exemplary chastisement. But after the 
vengeance shall have been deemed sufficient 
by you, aud if they manifest sincere repentance 
for what they have done, the Emperor, our 
magnanimous Sovereign, who is inundated 
with floods of light, consents that hostilities 
should cease, and that commercial affairs should 
be resumed with these foreigners as they existed 
previous to their fault. 

“ Yeh! You will take heed and you will com¬ 
municate the proceedings to the Mandarins 
placed under yonr orders. 

“ Pekin, the 10th day of the second moon.” 

A despatch from Loudon, dated April 8, an¬ 
nounces the arrival there of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company’s steamer Indus, with the 
heavy portion of the India and China mails, 150 


The London Clobe says that an act of Parlia¬ 
ment is necessary to authorize the resignation 
of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Hinds, Bishop of Norwich, 
and that therefore the see is not vacant; leav¬ 
ing it to be inferred that no successor has been 
appointed, the assertion of the London Times 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

There was a report in Paris that the corona¬ 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon would take place 
on the 4th of May. 

Ihe Journal des Debats has had the boldness 
to declare that the existence of secret societies 
in France is the natural result of denying to 
the people and the press the right of free dis¬ 
cussion. 

The Grand Duke Constantine was expected 
at Toulon on the 22d of April. A flotilla of 
French war steamers would meet the Russian 
squadron off that harbor, as an escort. 

Further reductions on foreign goods had been 
made by the Papal Government. 

The snow that blocks up the roads in Persia 
will, it is said, delay the return of the ratifica¬ 
tion of the treaty with England. 

The Ottoman Ambassador at Teheran has 
presented a note, requiring the execution of the 
boundary treaty, and the restitution of seven 
towns, especially Ourmiach and Sulimanich. 

The elections in Ireland had borne their 
usual crop of rioting and disturbance. In Sligo, 
the military were called out, and were assailed 
fiercely with stones. The riot act was read 
three times, without effect. The police were 
much hurt; a county magistrate was knocked 
down and beaten, and several private dwellings 
were assailed and partially destroyed. No lives 
were lost. 

In Tipperary, similar scenes were enacted. 
Business was suspended, and shops and houses 
were closed. This occurred before the day of 
election, and in consequence of one of the can¬ 
didates canvassing the electors in person. The 
police and military quelled the riot with great 
difficulty. 

ENGLAND. 

The elections in England were nearly over. 
The Ministerial net gain so far is 65. 

Sidney Herbert is spoken of as Minister of 
War. 

Evelyn Denison is the Ministeral candidate 
for Speaker. 

The English Government furnishes three 
steamships to assist in laying the Atlantic tele¬ 
graphic cables, which will be completed in June, 
and be laid in July. 

The weather has been favorable for agricultur¬ 
al purposes. 

FRANCE. 

Various unfounded rumors of attempts to as¬ 
sassinate the Emperor are in circulation, and 
several arrests have been made in Paris and in 
the departments, of persons connected with a 
secret seciety. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid letters say that active communica¬ 
tions are taking place between Spain, England, 
and France, on the subject of the Spanish-Mex¬ 
ican difficulty. The Spanish Government hopes 
to obtain the naval support of those Powers ; 
and in ease the question goes beyond a war be¬ 
tween Mexico and Spain, their material support 
also. 

DENMARK. 

The Cabinet tendered their resignations, on 
acc.onnt of certain local political questions. 

A Berlin paper denies that a delay has been 
granted Denmark, by Austria and Prussia, for 
the settlement of the Holstein question through 
French influences. It also confirms the state¬ 
ment that Russia has disagreed to the claims 
of Denmark being referred to the arbitration of 
European Powers. 

The Danish Diet unanimously approve of 
the abolition of the Sound dues and the treaty 
concluded with the foreign Powers. 

AUSTRIA. 

An - Austrian circular states, respecting the 
Anstro-Sardinian ruptures, that should the 
mediation of England and France prove unsuc¬ 
cessful, Austria will seek measures for her own 
protection. The authenticity of the circular is 
doubted. 

ITALY. 

The Austrian ambassador at Naples repeats 
the statement that Naples is more and more 
disposed to make advances toward a re-establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations with the Western 
Powers. 


BEGINNING JANUARY 1, 1857. 

The National Era is an uncompromising 
opponent of Slavery and the Slave Power; an 
advocate of persona!, civil, and religious liber¬ 
ty, without regard to race or creed; a foe to all 
secret combinations to control the Ballot-Box, 
whether under the direction of priests or lay¬ 
men, and to all measures directly or indirectly 
countenancing proscription on account of birth¬ 
place or religion; a friend of Temperance, the 
Homestead, and all reforms calculated to secure 
to Labor its just consideration, recompense, and 
political weight, and to Trade, its Natural Free¬ 
dom, in virtue of which every man has a right 
to buy and sell in whatever market he pleases. 
It believes in the right of individual judgment 
in all matters, whether of religion or politics, 
and rejects the dogma of passive obedience 
and non-resistance in both Church and State; 
holding that no man who swears to support the 
Constitution of the United States can delibe¬ 
rately violate bis own settled convictions of its 
meaning, without incurring the guilt of perjury, 
and that no citizen can obey a human enact¬ 
ment which requires him to commit injustice, 
without immorality. 

It regards Slavery, and the issues involved 
iu it, as forming the great Political Question of 
the Day; taking the ground, that Slavery, from 
its necessities, instincts, and habits, is perpetu¬ 
ally antagonistic to Freedom and Free Labor, 
and unchangeably aggressive; that its work¬ 
ings can be counteracted only by a permanent 
system of measures; and it therefore has sup¬ 
ported, and will continue to support, the Re¬ 
publican Party, so long as it shall be true to 
Freedom, holding itself, however, perfectly in¬ 
dependent, at liberty to approve or condemn 
whatever may accord or conflict with its oft- 
avowed principles. 

It presents weekly a summary of General 
News and Political Intelligence, keeps a rec¬ 
ord of the Proceedings of Congress, and is the 
repository of a large portion of the most im¬ 
portant speeches delivered in that body. 

Its Foreign and Domestic Correspondence is 
carefully provided for, and its Literary Miscel¬ 
lany, chiefly original, being supplied by many 
of the best writers of the country, makes it em¬ 
phatically a Paper for rap Family. 

The Republican Party must now perfect its 
organization, and proceed at once to the task 
of enlightening the Public Mind. Only in this 
way can it retain its power in the States which 
it now controls, and acquire power in the States 
which have just decided the issue against it. 
Documents and speeches answer the purposes 
of a temporary canvass, but permanent effects 
can be produced best by ever-working agencies. 
A single tract, read, may be forgotten—a good 
newspaper, going into a family as a regular 
visiter, will not be forgotten. It is tbe continual 
dropping that wears away stone—the repeated 
blow that drives the wedge home—importu¬ 
nity that prevails where spasmodic appeals 
fail. The newspaper devoted to the discussion 
of fundamentral principles, is the constant drop¬ 
ping, the all-prevailing importunity. No other 
agency can supply its place. 

My subscribers have stood by the Era hand¬ 
somely. No paper can boast warmer or more 
steadfast friends. They have not forgotten 
that, whatever the claims and merits of other 
papers, the Era, in the face of imminent per¬ 
ils, was the pioneer to Freedom of the Press in 
this slaveholding District, and has been for ten 
years the only journal at the seat of the Fed 
oral Government, representing the sentiments 
of the Free States on the great Question of the 
Country, the only journal through which their, 
loyal representatives in Congress could find 
voice and vindication. They have not forgot¬ 
ten, nor will they forget, that while papers en¬ 
gaged in the same Cause elsewhere, have 
strong local interests to rely upon, and tie pa¬ 
pers printed here, opposed to our Cause, thrive 
through the patronage of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the Era is uniformly proscribed by that 
Government, and its legal right to official ad¬ 
vertisements denied, while, ao far from having 
the support, it is constantly subjected to the 
opposition, of strong local interests; so that its 
only dependence is upon those enlightened 
friends of Freedom, all over the country, who 
appreciate the necessity of maintaining suoh a 
sentinel on the outpost of Freedom. 

G. BAILEY. 

Washington, D. C., January 1, 1857. 


Single copy, one year - - - • $2 

Three copies, one year - - - - 5 

Tan oopies, one year - - - - 15 
Single copy,_Bix mouths - - - 1 

Five copies, six months - - - - 5 

Ten copies, six months .... 8 
Payments always in advance. 

Voluntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex¬ 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club.of ten, at $15, to a copy for 

To voluntary agents will also be sent, if they 
desire it, a copy of the bound volume of Facts 
for the People. 

When a Club of subscribers has been for¬ 
warded, additions may bo made to it on the 
same terms. It is not necessary that the sub¬ 
scribers to a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post offiee. 

U&p" A Club may be made up of either new 
or old subscribers. 

Money may be forwarded by mail, at 
my risk. Large amounts can be remitted in 
drafts, or certificates ofdeposite. 

Address G. Bailey, Washington, D. C., Edi¬ 
tor of National Era. 


is Longwood meeting-house, Cheater county, on FIRST 
AY, the 17lh of Fifth mouth, 1657, at in o’clock, A. M., 
id continue its sessions, .probably, for three successive 


Flour, Howard Street • ■ - $6.25 @ 0.01 

Flour, City Mills. 

Rye Flour 4.00 @ 4 51 

Com Meal.2.76 @ 3.01 

Wheat, white.1.66 @ 1.6! 

Wheat, red ■ , .1.45 @ 1.61 

Corn, white. 64 @ 61 

Corn, yellow. 68 @ 71 

Rye, Pennsylvania .... 90 @ 9; 

Rye, Virginia. 80 @ 0( 

Oats, Maryland and Virginia - 46 @ 6( 

Oats, Pennsylvania .... 62 @ 61 

Clover Seed.7.26 @ 8.2£ 

Timothy Seed.3.75 @ 4.01 

Hay, Timothy.16.00 @20.01 

Hops. 7 @ L 

Potatoes, Mercer.1.30 @ 1.41 

Bacon, Shoulders..... 9f @ II 

Bacon, Sides. Ilf @ 1‘ 

Bacon, Hams ...... 12 @ L 

Pork, Mess.- - 22.50 @23.0' 

Pork, Prima.18.50 @19.01 

Beef, Mess.16.00 @18.0i 

Lard, in barrels ..... 14 @ 1- 

Lard, in kegs ....... 14|@ II 

Wool, Unwashed ..... 26 @ 2‘ 

Wool, Washed...... 33 @ 3i 

Wool, Pulled. 29 @ 3: 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 34 @ 31 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 47 @ 51 

Wool, Choice Merino - • - 60 @ 61 

Butter, Western, in kegs ■ • 14 @ 11 

Butter, Roll. 23. @ 24 

Cheese ........ 12J@ 1. 

Coffee, Rio. 9J@ li 

Coffee, Java. 16 @ li 


NSW YORK BASKET. 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, April 28, US}. 

Flour, State brands - - - - $5.90 @ 6 .01 

Flour, State brands, extra ■ • 6.10 @ 6.21 

Flour, Western.6.40 (a 6.84 

Flour, Southern.6.75 @ 7.0i 

Rye Flour.3.40 @4.61 

Corn Meal.. 3.15 @ 3.61 

Wheat, white.1.65 @ 1.61 

Wheat, red - -.1.66 @ 0.01 

Corn, white ....... 72 @ 7l 

Corn, yellow. 78 @ 81 


Oats.. 58 @ fii 

Clover Seed ..... 11.00 @12.01 

Timothy Seed.3.50 @ 3.74 

Hay. 70 @ 81 

Hops.. 7 @ li 

Bacon, Shoulders. 8?@ S 

Bacon, Sides ...... 10£@ 1! 

Bacon, Hams. 10|@ 1] 

Pork, Mess.- 22 00 @00.01 

Pork, Prime ...... 18.60 @18 61 

Beef.12.76 @14.01 

Lard, in barrels. 13L 

Lard, iu kegs ...... 15 (j§ 1< 

Butter, Western. 15 @ 2( 

Butter, State. 23 @ 2f 

Cheese.. . .12 @ IS 

Coffee, Rio ....... 10j@ IS 

Coffee, Java. 00 @ 1£ 

Wool, Unwashed. 00 @ 0( 

Wool, Washed. 45 @ Of 

Wool, Pulled. 33 @ 0( 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 00 @ 0( 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 36 @ 5! 

Iron, Scotch, Pig. 29.50 @30.0( 

Lime, Rockland.1.15 @ O.Of 

Lime, common. 90 @ & 

AMUSING DIALOGUES. 

E OWLER’S PARLOR DRAMAS; for Home Amur 
went, Soirees, Exhibitions, &c. SI. 


PATENT AGENCY. 

T HE subscriber continues the business of 
Drawings, Specifications, and PROCURI 
ENTS. He attends to all business usually req 


.re adopted by ail tbe principal manufacturers, and hav- 
ng been involved in a heavy lawsui-, lie had occasion to 


gram all patents that can be legally granted, bat the law 
requires full description and clear specification, in order 


ney, and all correspondence that itas transpired with the 
office in the ease. Many a patent is procured afier the 
case has been rejected. Some patents prove ineffectual 
by not claiming the important point; and nothing but ex¬ 
perience in mechanism can enable one to judge what is 


The Union announces “that the Governor¬ 
ship of Utah Territory has been tendered to 
Major Benjamin McCullough, of Texas, and 
that there is every reason to believe that he 
will accept the office.” 

Lewis D. Campbell, and the Democrat with 
a long name who contests his seat in the next 
Congress, are both taking testimony of fraudu¬ 
lent votes against each of them, in order to 
maintain their respective claims to the repre¬ 
sentation of the district. 


A letter from St. Petersburgh says that opera- I-* d .^;n j 
tions for raising the sunken vessels at Sehasto- f he grBal „ 
pol had been commenced; sixteen had already form of op 
been recovered, including the Chersonese rate 0ve ry 
steamer. Four of the raised vessels are afloat tion for pu 
and in active employment. The Chersonese mont, sym; 
was undergoing repairs at Nieolaief. and the de; 

PERSIA. their relief 

The Ottoman ambassador at Teheran had . 
required an execution of the treaty of deolina- andMrM£ 
tion and restitution of seven towns to Turkey. place abov 
The Porte is inclined to consent to the union 
of the Principalities, on condition that its sover- Commun 
eignty be respected, and that the united prov- Joseph a. 
inces continue to pay annual tribute. to Ouvmt J 

General Outram had planned an expedition Lmswoo 
for the capture of Mehammeral with Karora. t0n > 01 ' lhe 
The embarkation of the troops had been com- are 
menced, aud the attack was expected to be plaoc > lron 
made on the 20th of March. The Persian army me9t ' n S- 1 ’° 
was collecting at Busajoor. tonthere is 


100,000 persons, besides having 200,00 
and agents scattered throughout the c 
who immediately communicate the acts 
Government and the sentiments of the c 
nity to the leaders at Salt Lake. 


Good, —It is seldom that a medicine meets ■ — 

with such general favor among all classes, and HENRY M. WHITNEY, 

especially among the educated, as the Oxygen- H^imolhhHinhu'H [ ltttioller ’ Post offlce 


” lion procured.. All orders promptly executed Freight 
c °- on models by express, as well as ieuev postage, should b« 

, lc _ i£T~ K<xairei,U at a distance from the Patent Office cam 
do business like du* *,«. a.* snot. -0 

.. . Potent Agsnt, 


The following Extracts from Letters of Intro- 
Auction may be satisfactory to those who 
have business to be transacted. 


is eminently qualified to take charge of any of ihe above- 
mentioned businesses. He has Had great experience and 
tact in the use of labor-saving machines, having invented 
some of the important machinery that is now adopted by 
manufacturers. He has had experience in procuring 
patents as well as in defending them. We believe he is 
a very suitable person for an Examiner in the Patent-Of- 


The following note teas appended by the late 
Hon. Secretary of State of the United States. 


1 end Second street, Washington, D, G, 
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The article in another column, from the De¬ 
troit Daily Advertiser, an influential organ of 
public opinion in the States of the Northwest, 
is suggestive of reflections which no Southern 
man can entertain with complacency. 

At times, parties in the South are fain to af¬ 
fect a confidence in the “ nationality ” of their 
Northern allies. And, in truth, one may find 
a few individuals in the Free Soil States with 
just notions upon Slavery; but they are pow¬ 
erless to resist the march of Abolitionism, or 
even to save themselves from political annihi¬ 
lation. Fi r the most part, they who survive 
the wreck owe their escape to an incomparable 
skill in scudding before the gale. 

The canvass of 1856 so plainly demonstrated 
the North to be utterly and irretrievably Anti- 
Slavery, that no man with the least respect for 
truth will pretend to dispute the fact. Nor was 
that the most serious part of the business: The 
same canvass not only betrayed the essential 
and entire subjection of the Northern mind to 
the sway of Abolitionism, but showed, be¬ 
sides, its implacable hatred of the South, and 
its impatient appetite for the spoliation of our 
rights and property. The election turned up¬ 
on the distinct point of Slavery or no Slavery; 

the issue at the bottom of all the 
Bounding clap-trap about the ropos.1 0 f the Mis¬ 
souri restriction ;) and the result develops the 
startling fact, that an overwhelming majority 
of the Northern people are burning to smite the 
South a crushing blow, in contempt of all the 
solemn guarantees of law and Constitution. 
So hardly did Slavery, or the Union, escape 
annihilation in 1856 1 

But the struggle is rot yet over. Even now 
the “Republican party” are collecting their 
forces for another onslaught upon the South. 
Will Slavery and the Union again survive the 
contest ? Will Abolitionism be once more dis¬ 
appointed of its prey ? Allow Mr. Buchanan a 
triumphant Administration—assume the com¬ 
plete coalition of all the elements of opposition 
to Black Republicanism; admit that the Dem¬ 
ocratic party will survive the corrupting infiu- 
. ences of the rotation policy, and will take the 
field in 1860 with no loss ofj prestige or power; 
predict, though all experience teach the con¬ 
trary, that the Anti-81avery sentiment of the 
North will make no progress in the next four 
years ; consider that the Abolitionists, like the 
stupid Bourbons, are not to be instructed by 
adversity, and that the glorious defeat of 1856 
inspires them with no courage to renew the 
battle—combine all these improbable contin¬ 
gencies, and there results a rational expectation 
of another respite for the Constitution and the 
Union. Yet, lie must be of a hopeful disposi 
tion indeed, who finds anything encouraging ii 
the prospect. 

But, concede that Black Republicanism is 
once more repulsed in the attempt to usurp 
control of the Government. What next, and 
next? 

In 1860, another enumeration will 'be made 
of the population of the country; and i s re¬ 
sults will determine the Federal representation 
of States, and the political power of sections. 
The election of 1864 will occur under that dis¬ 
tribution of the Electoral vote; and what will 
be the issue? Unhappily, we are not allowed 
to amuse ourselves with deceitful auguries of 
success. Unfortunately, the Detroit paper is 
but too well warranted in its shout of anticipa¬ 
ted triumph. For years, the political control of 
the Confederacy has been escaping from the 
hands of the South, and rapidly accumulating 
in the States of the North. As the South sinks 
in the scale of power, Abolitionism is aggrand¬ 
ized at the expense of Slavery, and must soon 
attain a supreme and irresistible ascendency. 
In 1864, the North will elect its own President, 
in defiance of the united opposition of the slave¬ 
holding States. Meanwhile, Minnesota and 
Oregon will be admitted into the Union, and 
will reduce the South to a helpless minority in 
the Senate. There will then be no refuge for 
Slavery but behind the negative support of the 
Supreme Court. But that is an insecure re¬ 
liance ; for, though we admit the incorruptible 
integrity of the tribunal, we know its character 
is susceptible of radical change ; and, from 
being the bulwark of the Constitution, may be¬ 
come, like the ancient Parliaments of Paris, an 
obsequious accomplice of wrong and oppression. 
In the nature of things, the men who now com¬ 
pose it will soon be replaced by other ap¬ 
pointees, and these must be the creatures of 
the parly in power. The re-organization of 
the Supreme Court is already one of the rally¬ 
ing cries of Black Republicanism; so that, 
however sad the calamity, it is not in the power 
of the South to postpone Lhe evil day, when 
Slavery will lose its last buttress and support 
in the Union. 

For, tbs South can no more recover iti_ 

cient ascendency in the Confederation, than 
the weak can master and subdue the strong, or 
power release its grasp from the victim whose 
oppression feeds itB lustful appetite. The un¬ 
equal and unjust policy on the part of the Fed 
eral Government, and the same combination of 
circumstances, which have reduced the South 
to its present dependency, and elevated the 
North from its original inferiority to a triumph¬ 
ant domination, will aggravate the disparity of 
power between the sections, until one becomes 
the helpless slave of the other. Indeed, this is 
something more than a tendency; it is almost 
an accompliahd fact. And yet the South 
quietly suffers itself to he bound for the sacri¬ 
fice! 


The city of St. Louis has branded herself | 
with dishonor. A Southern city, protected by 
the laws of a slave State, and sustained by 
slave interests, she has cut herself loose from 
that State and those interests, and wedded her¬ 
self to the black car of Abolitionism. In the 
midst of a slave country, she has precipitated 
herself into fatal antagonism to the South. She 
is marked by her own act, and, we trust, 
doomed. 

In the recent city election, there were three 
parties in the field—Black Republican, Dem¬ 
ocratic, and Know Nothing. The first received 
6,48? votes; second, 3,759, and the third, 1,831. 
The St. Louis Leader , the able and bold organ 
of the Democracy, acknowledges the disgrace, 
saying—“ there is no use crying over spilt 
milk. The Blair, Wimer, Black Republican, 
soi disant Emancipation party, have carried 
the city ; ” and declares that it “ had no idea 
there were so many white men in St. Louis dis¬ 
posed to hob-nob with negroes.” 

The spectacle is a sad one to contemplate. 
It will send a thrill of joy, and be hailed with 
delight, throughout the Black Republican 

Know-Nothingism in the South, ever ready 
to clutch some prop with which to stay the fall¬ 
ing fortunes of "Samuel,” will doubtless charge 
this melancholy result to “foreign influence;” 
and it is well just now to spike the gun, before 
its contents are turned loose. 

The Leader , speaking of those who resisted 
the Black Republican organization, says : 

“ We are now the strongest wing of the opposi¬ 
tion to Republicanism, and the Americans are 
completely disorganized. We have carri od the 
mass of the Irish vote—this lsilie healthiest 
accession that we could possibly receive. But 
for a few office-holders and friends of office¬ 
holders, who were looking after their bread and 
butter, and candidly admitted the fact, we 
would have got every man of them. The Irish, 
indeed, have done nobly, and we do not repent 
of a single sacrifice we ever made in the de¬ 
fence of their rights.” 

The “foreigner,” then, did his duty, 
the Yankees—the native traitors, who have 
colonized St. Louis, did the infamous deed, and 
placed her in the Black Republican column. 
Let this fact be remembered. 


tionists Would not have the s 
volte the same power to put down Slavery, be¬ 
cause they considered the latter a nuisance. 
But we have no thought of pursuing the sub¬ 
ject. 

As to Brigham and his saints “ setting the 
laws and authority of the Federal Government 
at defiance,” why, of course we concede that 
the Government “ not only may, but should in¬ 
terpose, to maintain its authority and the 
supremacy of the laws.” And we sincerely 
trust that the South will hurry up its President 
and Cabinet at Washington to perform their 
in this respect fearlessly, vigorously, and 
with the utmost despatch. It is only by hang¬ 
ing Brigham and all his saints, as rebels and 
outlaws, that we can hope to extinguish Mor- 
monism. And, for one, we ar9 rejoiced that the 
hoary-headed old sinner has set himself up in 
open defiance of the Federal authority; and we 
furl her trust that he may continue in the way 
he has begun, so as to leave the Government 
no excuse for not putting an end to him and 
all his saints. 

Prom the Frankfort (Ky.) News, 
e are requested to call the attention of the 
public to the fact that Mr. N. A Ramsey, of 
North Carolina, proposes to establish in the 
city of New York a weekly paper, to be called 
the “ Southern Herald .” Mr. Ramsey was in 
our city for a short time on yesterday, but left 
on the afternoon train for Louisville. Mr. Wil¬ 
liam M. Todd, of Frankfort, will act as agent 
for ‘the “ Southern Herald," and solicits the 
patronage of the citizens of Frankfort and vi¬ 
cinity. 

The paper is to be of a commercial charac¬ 
ter, and its distinguishing feature will be the in¬ 
formation to be found in its columns concern¬ 
ing the polities of different New York mer¬ 
chants. Of the spirit with which it will he con¬ 
ducted, and the tone which it will assume, our 
readers can judge from the following- extract 
from the prospectus: “ We acknowledge no fel¬ 
lowship or equality with Abolitionists, and onr 
whole energies will be directed against them, 
both in a social and business point of view.” 
Those of our fellow citizens who feel interested 
in injuring the social standing or business of 
Abolitionists will of course subscribe. And 
those of our merchants who feel more interested 
learning whether or not New York merchants 
e sound upon the negro question, than they 
> in ascertaining where they can get the best 
goods, and get them cheapest, will find it much 
to their advantage to subscribe to the “South¬ 
ern Herald." 

[N. B. We may as well just state in advance 
that the above paragraph will probably be de¬ 
nounced as the embodiment of Abolitionism; 
our readers may just prepare themselves for 
at once. All of our merchants had better 
subscribe for the Herald, or they also will not 
be sound on the negro question.] 


As against slave labor, we avow our prefer¬ 
ence for the gradual introduction of a system 
which will, eventually, and without disturbing 
the rights of any man, commit the industrial in¬ 
terests of the State to intelligent Anglo-Saxon 
labor. We advocate this, because we believe 
and know that Slavery is an “ unmitigated 
curse ” —aye, Mr. Argus, we will repeat your 
italicised words—an- unmitigated curse to the 
soil of Virginia. Who does not know it, that 
has sense to know it? We pity that man who 
has arrived at the years of maturity, and con¬ 
fesses his ignorance of the fact. 

Thomas Jefferson, whose memory the Argus 
affects to revere, said so, and many others of 
the early fathers also so declared. Even in 
later days, one of the Argus’s creed, Hon. C. J. 
Faulkner, for instance, member of Congress 
from the Martinsburg district, made a speech 
which throws all such delicate shades as Black 
Republicanism in the background. Yet the 
Argus would like to excite antipathy against 
ns for the simple advocacy of white men’s 
rights — because our preference is for free 
laborers, rather than for its intense “ nigger- 

11 ut, thank Heaven, the day is past when the 
Argus can affect us; the news that, comes roll¬ 
ing over the Western plains from St. Louis tells 
us that the Juggernaut era has passed away, 
and that, from this time on, free speech and 
free labor, “ twin children of the gods,” will 
sway the destinies of the country. 


•ight, to in-1 loudly applauded as they fell from his lips. 


said by those conversant with his sentiments, 
however, that they have been the views of his 
lifetime, and that on yesterday he only gave 
public expression to what had ever been the 
staple of his private conversation. Mr. Taylor 
is a man of sense. He has been largely a 
benefactor to our city; has erected some of the 
most magnificent structures in St. Louis; is 
one of the heaviest contributors to the new Ex¬ 
change, and many other enterprises that re¬ 
flect credit upon those who originated them; 
and he sees, as clearly as any man can see, that 
the future greatness and wealth and welfare 
of St. Louis and Missouri can rest upon no 
policy of Slavery perpetuation. 


We assure our neighbor of the South, that 
we hold Mormonism in the utmost detestation 
and abhorrence. But the Mormons themselves 
declare it to be their own peculiar institution, 
no matter how offensive it may be to us. And 
we desire the South to remember that the 
Abolitionists put Mormonism and Southern 
Slavery upon the same fooling precisely, de¬ 
claring both to be insufferable “nuisances,” 
which should be crushed out with all possible 
dispatch. Such is the boldly-proclaimed Aboli¬ 
tion notion on these subjects. The difficulty 
oceurriug to us was, whetner if we invoked the 
power of Government to put down Mormonism 
because we considered it a nuisance, the Aboli- 


Address of the Mayor and Common Council. 

The St. Louis Democrat of April 15th con¬ 
tains the inaugural address of the new Free Soil 
Mayor of St. Louis, together with the response 
of the other branch of the city Government. 
Both of them are manly and high-toned expres¬ 
sions of the great sentiment—the supremacy of 
free labor—which triumphed’ in the late elec¬ 
tion. We give that part of Mayor Witner’s ad¬ 
dress which relates to the question of emanci¬ 
pation. After making acknowledgment for 
the honor conferred on himself in the late elec¬ 
tion, he says: 

“ There is, however, another aspect in which 
this event is to be viewed, far more gratifying 
to me than considerations of personal eleva¬ 
tion ; because, in my opinion, it transcends in 
its importance to the public welfare the eleva¬ 
tion or defeat of any man, great or small. I 
allude, of course, to the emphatic endorsement 
of the great principles which I have been hon¬ 
ored by being chosen to represent. 

“It is an universally admitted truth, that 
labor is the only creator of wealth and material 
prosperity. It is equally true that skilled and 
t 11 ge , labor of free white men is more pro¬ 
ductive than the compelled labor of slaves. 

“ Civilized society owes everything to labor, 
upon which it is founded and upheld, and for 
this reason all should unite in guarding the 
rights of labor, and upholding its dignity, be¬ 
cause in the same degree that its rights and 
dignity are maintained the prosperity of all is 
enhanced. 

There are those, however, so wedded to the 
pride of dominion, that they prefer to si 

interest, of free white labor degraded by_ 

jurious competition, which, whilst it ministers 
to the pride of individuals, militates against the 
prosperity of the State. 

“ The resolutions, recently introduced _ 

the Missouri legislature were intended to bind 
our State and city in all future time to a system 
of labor unsuited to onr condition, lowering by 
its competition the labor of freemen of our own 
race, and tending to drive from us the emigra¬ 
tion from Europe and the older States. 

“ The people of St. Louis have, by their late 
action, rebuked the authors of these resolves. 
They have calmly and fearlessly taken their 
stand. They have decided in favor of the many 
against the few. This declaration lam satisfied 
will never be reversed. There are none r 
who openly assail it. It is believed that 
man or combination of men can prevent its be¬ 
coming the policy of our people. It is best for 
the State that it should be peopled by while 
men. When this Bhall have been accomplished, 
when the toiling masses who create all wealth 
and uphold the very frame-work of society 
shall thus assert the dignity and nobility of 
labor, then shall our State assume the proud 
position which belongs to her, as the centre of 
the continent, the focus of ten thousand miles 
of river navigation, and the possessor of a 
climate and soil not surpassed by any portion 
our country.” 

The response to the Mayor elect was made 
by George B. Taylor, President of the Board 
of Aldermen. In replying to the sentiments 
advanced by Mayor Wimer, in regard to free 
white labor, Mr. Taylor said: 

“The great principle which you havo ad¬ 
vanced, in relation to free white labor, must 
meet the cordial approbation of every true 
friend of this city and the State of Missouri. 
The principle is one which is inborn in every 
son of America, whether he be of the North or 
the West, and is the one which will ultimately 
prevail all over our extended country, and 
despite of sectional prejudices, institutions, and 
education. These principles have been mine 
from my earliest recollection, and the only 
thing in which I differ from yourself, is in 
proper time for carrying those principles 
practice. No man in his sober senses can doubt 
that, eventually, Kansas will be a free State; 
and, engirldled as Missouri will be by free 
States, the institution of Slavery cannot flourish 
to any great extent, or endure for any long 
time. The heat of our sun does not require i 
African to stand beneath its rays; none of o 
agricultural products demand his aid, and 
certainly our manufactories do not need him.” 

These views, says the St. Louis Democrat, 
coming from Mr. Taylor, who Has been under¬ 
stood to be acting with the opposition ii 
past, oaused some surprise to many, and 


upon Monserrat, she would shake the throne to tution, and the majority, with us, if we can con¬ 
its centre, and dash the royal diadem from the centrate all the elements of opposition. In 
brow of her noble brother. To banishment she i this locality, it is only necessary to lay the is- 
consented. The Princess is all-powerful among | sues plainly before c”” ««—t„„„ 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Romantic Chapter prom Parisian Life.— 
The Hotel Mole, with which are connected so 
many memories, has just been purchased by a 
celebrity of another sort—a charagraphical 

celebrity, who left the theatre to marry a- 

of the world. 

In 1831 or 1832, a charming young danseuse, 
of admirable figure—slender, elegant, light, 
with magnificent eyes, and limbs divinely 
formed—made her debut at the opera. In the 
opera ballet., the Temptation, in the second act, 
by order of Satan, diamonds, flowers, and pearls, 
are thrown into a boiler, while an infernal 
circle snrronnding it chant diabolical mneic. 
From this boiler comes forth a lovely young 
girl—the beautiful Miranda—M’lle Duvernay. 

In 1836, M’lle Duvernay left the opera, to the 
;reat regret of its patrons. She went to Lon- 
1, where she met with great success. She 
i surrounded by the seductive influences 
which her position and beauty attracted, and 
soon gave her heart and life to a very rich man, 
who became passionately attached to her. 

M’lle Duvernay had sumptuous apartments, 
elegantly furnished, and numerous domestics ; 
every week she gave a dinner, and invited some 
of the most gay and distinguished men of Lon¬ 
don. In a word, she led the most sumptuous 
and luxuriant life of the world. 

In the mean time, an aristocratic grandame 
died in London. This lady had with her a 
model femme de cliambre, a sort of governdss, 
of haughty bearing and exquisite manners, full 
of intelligence and devotion. Death only 
separated her from her mistress. M’lle Du¬ 
vernay wished to secure the services of this 
femme de cliambre. She thought her presence 
would add to her consideration, and give to her 
home something more of aristocratic position. 
The terms of service were agreed upon, and 
the young woman, Miss Temple, entered into 
the employ of M’lle Duvernay. 

Three days after this, being the time of one 
of her weekly dinners, the guests had assembled 
in the saloon; already the dinner had been an¬ 
nounced ; but. the mistress of the mansion did 
not appear. They inquired, they searched, and 
finally found her in her chamber, lying upon 
the bed, her face hid in her hands, with all the 
signs of profound despair. 

“ What is this, my dear ? ” asked the future 
husband, with a tender solicitude. 

“ It is this,” replied M’lle Duvernay; “ it is 
that I shall go ; I shall return to Paris, and re¬ 
enter the opera; I prefer to be only a simple 
danseuse, than to be exposed to such insults a 
T have just received 1 ” 

“What insult?” 

“Oh, the most cruel,the most humiliating 1 
“ But what? ” 

“ Miss Temple leaves me. She has given m 
) understand that, though she consented t 
enter my house, she was not aware that my 
position was not legitimate, and that she finds 
it impossible to remain with me. I shall die 1 
No, I will not die, but I will return to Paris to¬ 
morrow.” 

M’lle Duvernay was so seriously affected with 
her chagrin, that she was compelled to take her 
bed. She was visibly changed by her sorrow. 
The light forsook her eye. Finally, her lover, 
touched by her tears, her sorrows, and her suf¬ 
ferings, entered her apartment one morning, 
and said to her: “Do not weep, my dear; Miss 
Temple will remain with you.” “Truly? How 
have you altered her resolution?” “Ihave just 
informed her that in eight days I will marry 
yon.” 

The reader can judge of the effect of this an¬ 
nouncement. M’lle Duvernay was soon restor¬ 
ed to health. In a few days she married her 
lover, Mr. Lyne Stevens, whose father was worth 
more than £90,000 of revenue, and who assur¬ 
ed to his daughter-in-law a dowry of 200,000 
francs. Ten years have passed since the mar¬ 
riage, and Mr. Stevens has never regretted it. 

It is Mr. and Mrs. Stevens who have just ar¬ 
rived at Paris, and have purchased 1’Hotel Mole. 

» striking example of the vicissitudes of 
human affairs, that a simple danseuse becomes 
mistress of a grand mansion, where the memory 
of the old minister of Louis Philippe carries 
you back to that of the great Mathew Mole. 

Courrier des Etats Unis. 

The Irishman and the Princess. —A cg 
respondent of the Louisville Journal, writing 
from the Sandwich Islands, under date of 
January 28th, mentions the following incident: 

“ Some few nights since, his most gracious 
majesty King Kamehameha IV, of the Sand- 
which Islands, was pleased to let it be known 
that he would hold au evening reception at the 
royal palace. Accordingly, a large number of 
the lords and ladies of the kingdom, and private 
ladies and gentlemen who were familiar at 
Court, were in attendance. Among those who 
figured largely in receiving the guests of the 
Crown was the Princess Royal Victoria, 
to the King and Premier of the kingdom; 

Prince Loit Kamehameha (brother to the King 
and to the Princess Royal) commander-in-chief 
of the army of the kingdom, and heir-apparent 
to the throne. Those two distinguished per¬ 
sonages were the principal actors in this grand 
entertainment. 

“ Among the invited guests and privileged 
characters that surrounded the throne, was one 
M. C. Monserrat, an Irishman of auctioneer 
distinction in these islands, and military aid 
to Prince Lott, the commander-in-chief, a 
gentleman, of course, of gallant and noble bear¬ 
ing, fine person, and lofty pretensions. Well, 
after the evening had somewhat advanced, her 
highness the Princess Victoria excused herself | 
to her gay companions, and retired to her own 
apartment. Shortly afterwards, our gallant 
auctioneer also took leave of the royal presence 
of the Kiug and Queen. The circumstance 
seemed a little singular, and Prince Lott, the 
brother of the Princess Victotia, seeing some¬ 
thing that awakened his suspicions, took with 
him the King’s Lord Chamberlain, (a man 
named Neilson, of New York memory,) and 
the two repaired to the door of the bed-chamber j 
of the Princess Royal, and, finding their sus¬ 
picions still further excited, burst the door open, 
and there were the guilty pair (the Princess 
and Monserrat) sure enough. 

“ The crash of the door brought the King 
and his royal consort to the scene. The King 
proposed the instant death of Monserrat by 
shooting. The son of the Emerald Isle un¬ 
folded his bosom, and, admitting his guilt, told 
them to execute their threat.. Thereupon, a 
parley ensued, the Princess defending her 
paramour warmly, and threatened the royal 
pair, as well as her distinguished brother, with 
her power as Premier of the kingdom, if they 
injured one hair of his head. Finally a duel 
was talked of, and at last banishment from the 
kingdom agreed upon by all parties; whereupon, 

■ gallant M. C. Monserrat took his departure 
board the Fanny Major for San Francisco. 

‘ I saw the Princess to-day in her carriage 
before one of our fashionable dry goods stores, 
with one of her female companions by her side, 
as unconcerned as if nothing had happened. 
This startling intelligence first became known 
on Saturday, the 24th of January, and the next 
day after the departure of our gallant for San 
Francisco. The day following was Sunday, 
and, at the meeting of the congregations of the 
different churches of these evangelized Islands, 
the nods, winks, and smiles, among the fair 
ones, can be better conceived than described. 
The old matrons drew deep and heavy sighs. 

“The Princess is a young woman, about 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, of middling 
stature, handsome form, and somewhat grace¬ 
ful in her manners, but no beauty. She is quite 
dark, with thick lips and dark heavy eyes and 
eyebrows, and resembles a dark mulatto. She 
is the daughter of the present Governor of this 
Island, Oahu, by his first wife, who was the 
reigning queen of this kingdom during the 
minority of Kamehameha III. She is the 
richest person in the kingdom. It was probably 
her wealth and her power, as premier of the 
kingdom, that enabled her to hold at bay her 
two royal brothers, when they had determined 
on the destruction of her paramour, for she 
told them in the midst of the scene, standing 
in her dishabille, with a firmness worthy of a 
better cause, that if they laid violent hands 


the natives. Her father, the Governor, and her 
two brothers, the King and Prince, are the 
finest-looking natives on the Islands. They 
all, as well as the Princess, have an English 
education, and speak the language well.” 

A Flat-Boatman’s Mode of Obtaining Pro¬ 
visions. —We have seen a good many stories of 
Mike Fink, the great head and founder of the 
tribe of Mississippi flat-boatmen, but here is 
one from the Louisville Democrat, that we never 
saw before: 

“ Passing slowly down the river, Mike ob¬ 
served a very large and beautiful flock of sheep 
grazing on the shore, and being in want of fresh 
provisions, but scorning to buy them, Mike hit 
upon the following expedient: 

“ He noticed that there was an eddy near to 
the shore, and, as it was about dusk, he landed 
his boat in the eddy, and tied her fast. In his 
cargo there were some bladders of Scotch snuff. 
Mike opened one of these, and, taking out a 
handful of the contents, he went ashore, and 
catching five or six of the sheep, rubbed their 
faces very thoroughly with the snuff. He then 
returned to his boat, and sent one of his men 
in a great hurry to the sheep-owner’s house, to 
tell him that he “ had better come down and 
see what was the matter with his sheep.” 

Upon coming down hastily in answer to 
Mike’s summons, the gentleman saw a portion 
of his flock very singularly affected—leaping, 
bleating, rubbing their noses on the ground and 
against each other, and performing all manner 
of undignified and nnsheep-like antics. The 
gentleman was sorely puzzled, and demanded 
of Mike, “ if he knew what was the matter with 
the sheep ? ” 

“Yon don’t know?” answered Mike, very 
gravely. 

" I do not,” replied the gentleman. 

Did you never hear of the black murrain? ” 
asked Mike, in a confidential whisper. 

“ Yes,” said the sheep-owner, in a terrified 




’ said Mike. “ All the 
sheep up river's got it dreadful. Dyin’ like rot¬ 
ten dogs—hundreds a day.” 

“ You don’t say so ! ” answered the victim ; 
and is there no cure for it ? ’’ 

“ Only one, as I knows on,” was the reply. 
You see the murrain’s dreadful catchen, and 
if you don’t git them away as is got it, they’ll 
kill the whole flock. Better shoot them right 
off; they’ve got to die, any way.” 

“ But no man could single out the infected 
sheep, and shoot them from among the flock,” 
said the gentleman. 

“ My name's Mike Fink 1 ” was the curt re¬ 
ply. And it was answer enough. 

The gentleman begged Mike to shoot the in¬ 
fected sheep, and throw them into the river. 

This was exactly what Mike wanted, but he 
pretended to resist. 

“It mought be a mistake,” he said; “they’ll 
maybe git well. He didn’t like to shoot so many 
sheep on his own say-so. He’d better go an’ 
ask some of the neighbors ef it was the murrain 
sure ’nuf.” 

The gentleman insisted, and Mike modestly 
resisted, until finally he was promised a couple 
of gallons of old peach brandy if he would com¬ 
ply. His scruples thus finally overcome, Mike 
shot the sheep, threw them into the eddy, and 
got the brandy. After dark, the men jumped 
into the water, hauled tha sheep aboard, and by 
daylight had them neatly packed away, and 
were gliding merrily down the stream. 

My Lost Friend. —Even while he was court¬ 
ing, I kept my hold on him. Against opposi¬ 
tion on the part of his bride and her family, he 
stipulated bravely that I should be his best man 
on his wedding day. The beautiful woman 
grudged me my one small corner in his heart, 
even at that time; but he was true to me—he 
persisted—and I was the first to shake hands 
with him when he was a married man. I had 

suspicion that I was to lose him from that 
moment. I only discovered the truth when I 
went to pay my first visit to the bride and bride¬ 
groom at their abode in the country. I found 
a beautiful house, exquisitely kept from top to 
bottom ; I found a heaTty welcome; I found 
good dinner and an airy bed-room; I found 
pattern husband and a pattern wife ; the only 
thing I did not find was my old friend. Some¬ 
thing stood up in clothes, shook hands with me, 
pressed wine on me, called.me by my Christian 
name, and inquired what I was doing in my 
profession. It was certainly something that 
had a trick of looking very much like my former 
comrade and brother ; something that nobody 
in my situation could have complained of with 
the smallest reason; something with all the 
brightness of the old metal about it, but with¬ 
out the sterling old ring; something, in short, 
which made me take my chamber candle-stick 
early on the first night of arrival, and say good 
night, while the beautiful woman and pattern 
wife was present with her eye on me. Can I 
ever forget the language of that ey8 on that oc¬ 
casion? the volume it Bpoke in one glance of 
cruel triumph I “No more sacred secrets be¬ 
tween you two,” it said, brightly. “ When you 
trust him now, you trust me. You may ss 
flee yourself for your love of him over 
again, still, but he shall make no sacrifices 
for you, until he has first found out how they 
affect my convenience and my pleasure. Your 
place in his heart now is where I choose it to 
be. I have stormed the citadel, and I will 
bring children by and by to keep the ramparts; 
and yon, the faithful old soldier of former 
years—you have got your discharge, and .may 
sit and sun yourself as well as you can at the 
outer gates. Yon have been his truest friend, 
but he has another now, and need trouble you 
no longer, except in the capacity of witness of 
his happiness. This, you will observe, is the i 
order of nature, and the recognised fitness of 
things; and he hopes you will see it, and so do 
I. And he trusts you will sleep well under his 
(and my) new roof—and so do I. And he 
wishes you good night—and so do 11 ” 

Household Words. 

Literary Gossip.— ^Jr. Charles Dickens has 
been superintending the publication of a transla¬ 
tion of hfe works in Paris—works that are per¬ 
haps as difficult of translation as any that ever 
have been written. The Parisians who are un¬ 
able to read English have a very indefinite no¬ 
tion of the modern Fielding, and even Borne 
translations have misled them. There was re¬ 
cently, for instance, published in Paris a little 
book called “Douze Contes Nouvelles, par 
Charles Dickens.” This was supposed to be a 
selection of a dozen tales from Household Words, 
all from the pen of the great novelist. Those, 
however, who were in the secret of the author¬ 
ship, knew that, out of these twelve tales, no 
less than eight were from other pens. It is 
curious to notice how, in private circles, and 
frequently in the paper, all the best papers are 
set down as a matter of course to be Dickens’s. 
A glance at the names, which I will just jot 
down for your readers, will, however, show that 
possibly some of the contributors might occa¬ 
sionally be able to produce an article worthy 
of being thought to be Dickens’s: Mr. S. A. 
Sala, (who lately sold his book of “ Russian Ex¬ 
perience,” for £4,000,) Mr. Charles Knight, 
Mr. Henry Moreley, Mr. Leigh Hunt, Mr. Horne, 
Mr. James Hannay, Mrs. Gaskell, and Miss 
Harriet Martineau. Mr. Thackeray, whose 
lecturing has been stayed for a time by an ill¬ 
ness, which it is hoped is but casual, has been 
gaining “golden opinions from all sorts of 
people,” in all sorts of places. I can give yon, 
on good authority, the terms of remuneration 
which he now has for his popular lectures on 
the “ Four Georges.” The worthy lecturer is 
reading his disquisition on a system which may 
be called “ High Farming,” the farmers being 
Messrs. Beale & Co., and the terms being 
guinea per minute for the time actually oi 
pied in delivering the lectures. Not bad pay 
this.— West Sussex Gazette. 

The Interior is Preparing I —The 
active preparations for the gubernatorial 
paign are making throughout the State. Meet¬ 
ings to ratify the nominations are called, and 
there seems a determined opposition to the po¬ 
litical and judicial aggressions of the Slave 
Power. We find all indications pointing to 
unity of action, and the efforts to distract and 
divide the opposition vote meet no response in 
the interior. As we are anxious that onr friends 
in the city should be made acquainted with the 
true state of feeling in the agricultural districts 
of Pennsylvania, we respectfully request the 
secretaries pf meetings to forward their pro¬ 
ceedings for publication in our columns. Phil¬ 
adelphia has a fortnight’s private business to 
attend to before she can think of the State can¬ 
vass ; but when her municipal election is 


them that neither “virtue, liberty, nor independ¬ 
ence,” can be served by the election of Gen¬ 
eral Packer as Governor, who is the represent- 
of the policy that is injurious to our State 
and dishonorable to the nation .—Philadelphia 
Times, April 21. 

Impudence of the Jamaica Planters.— 
The Jamaica Planters are desirous of introdu¬ 
cing more laborers into that Island. The Ja¬ 
maica Dispatch says: “They have asked to be 
permitted to resort to the coast of Spain for the 
purpose of redeeming the slaves in the barra- 
coons, and bringing them to Jamaica, British 
Guiana, and other West India islands, as free 
laborers. They have offered to become bound 
in any penalty not to deal with these people 
otherwise than as free men, to be governed by 
the stringent rule of the Passengers Act in 
the manner of transportation, to submit to any 
Government inspection, and to be bound in the 
colonies by the most stringent laws for the pro¬ 
tection of the emigrant African. But the Gov¬ 
ernment will not consent.” And we are glad 
of it, and not a little surprised at the impudence 
of these Jamaica planters. A pretty thing, in¬ 
deed, to expect the British Government to coun¬ 
tenance a renewal of the slave trade. These 
planters simply propose that they shall be al¬ 
lowed to go to Africa, and there bid against the 
Cabans and other slave-dealers for the slaves in 
the barracoons ; and this they call “ redeeming 
the slaves in the barracoons.” As fast as these 
worthies should make purchases, the barracoons 
would be refilled with batches of fresh victims. 
The Jamaica planters can get laborers at a 
very moderate rate of wages; but moBt of these 
planters, having neither capital nor skill in the 
management of their property, are unable to 
do what ought to be done with their estates. 
Most of them are of a tyrannical and inhuman 
disposition, and they oppress and trample upon 
their poor neighbors as ruthlessly as did the 
aristocrats of former times maltreat the work¬ 
ing classes of Europe. Instead of listening to 
the ravings of these planters, the English Gov¬ 
ernment shonld busy itself about securing the 
welfare of the great mass of the emancipated 
people, and protecting them from their oppress- 


WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT 1 

FACTS F0BTHE PEOPLE, 

Stitched and bound in paper, sent,/ree of post¬ 
age, to any who may order them, for 25 cents 
copy. The work forms a neat volume of 192 
ages. It contains— 

“ A Decade of the Slave Power ’’-—complete 
l ten chapters. 

Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
a Privileged Class — Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy —being a speech delivered by Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free¬ 
dom —being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19tb, 1856. 
American Politics—& speech delivered by the 
on. George W. Julian. 

Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 
President’s Message, relating to Kansas. 
Editorial Comments on the same Message. 
History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, with a classification of votes. 
Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi- 
n Association of Washington. 

Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi¬ 
torial Review of a Letter from the Hon. D. D. 
Barnard, of New Torlc. 

A Synopsis ef the Slave Code in the District 
of Columbia. 

Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis¬ 
souri. 

Besides all this, the volume presents a com¬ 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move¬ 
ment and its bearings; accounts of Kansas af¬ 
fairs and of slave cases, and a thorough dis¬ 
cussion of the Republican movement. 


The Precious Metals. —The amount of 
gold and silver annually taken from the mines 
of .Europe, including Russia, is found to be 
26,805 kilogrammes of gold, 27.10 pounds to 
the kilogramme, and 161,444 kilogrammes of 
silver, worth in all $25,000,000; in America, in¬ 
cluding California, the annual product is 169,834 
kilogrammes of gold, and 755,180 kilogrammes 
of silver, worth in all $146,000,000; in Asia, 
the annual product is 2,700 kilogrammes of 
gold and 110,000 of silver, amounting in value 
to $22,000,000; in Africa, no silver mines are 
wrought, and only 4,200 kilogrammes of gold 
are produced, valued at $2,600,000; Australia, 
too, produces no silver, but the annual product 
of gold amounts to $200,000,000 ; sum total in 
all parts of the world, 510,199 kilogrammes of 
gold, and 1,026,624 kilogrammes of silver, 
valued together at $397,000,000. The whole 
sum extracted from the earliest times up to the 
present amounts to.$20,536,000,000, including 
gold and silver. Of this sum, there had been 
extracted at the birth of Jesus Christ the value 
of $4,328,000,000. 

Without Argument. —Roswell Field, a Ver¬ 
mont lawyer, of distinguished ability, now re¬ 
siding at St. Louis, and in the first rank of the 
bar of Missouri, had brought a suit in court 
which was really so plain a ease for the plain¬ 
tiff, that, haviDg submitted the papers and other 
proofs to the court, he felt that his client’s in¬ 
terest required no more, and he accordingly 
sat down without making the customary open¬ 
ing address to the jury. But the defendant’s 
counsel, more ambitious of rhetorical display, 
and probably conscious that the defence requir¬ 
ed the best abilities, rose, and made a long 
harangue, characterized by an immense flood 
of pompons words, (as was his custom,) but 
destitute of even an attempt at logic or reason¬ 
ing of any kind. When he had done, the plain¬ 
tiff’s counsel, who was expected to make an 
elaborate speech in reply, rose, and merely 
said: 

“ May it please the court and the gentlemen 
of the jury—in this case I shall follow the ex¬ 
ample of the counsel for the defence, and sub¬ 
mit the case without argument!” — Boston 
Post. 

Death of Dr. Johnson. — Burke parted 
from him with deep emotion. Windham sat 
much in the sick room, arranged the pillows, 
and sent his own servant to watch at night by 
the bed. Frances Barney, whom the old man 
cherished with fatherly kindness, stood weeping 
at the door; while Langton, whose piety emi¬ 
nently qualified him to be an adviser and com¬ 
forter at such a time, received the last pressure 
of his friend’s hand within his own. When at 
length the moment, dreaded through so many 
years, came close—the dark cloud passed away 
from Johnson’s mind. His temper became 
unusually patient and gentle; he ceased to 
think with terror of death, and of that which 
is beyond death; and he spoke much of the 
mercy of God and the propitiation of Christ. 
In this serene frame of mind, he died on 
the 13th of December, 1784. He was laid a 
a week later in Westminster Abbey, among the 
eminent men of whom he had been the histo¬ 
rian—Cowley and Denham, Dryden and Con¬ 
greve, Gay, Prior, and Addison.— Macaulay's 

Prospects in Texas. —Mr. Olmsted’s re¬ 
cently-published work on Texas throws some 
light on the mooted point, whether the Anti- 
Slavery sentiment has any practical foothold in 
the State. He quotes au estimate, made by an 
intelligent person, of the number of Germans 
now residing in Texhs, which gives a total of 
40,000, divided thus: In Eastern Texas, 8,500; 
in Central Texas, 10,200; in Western Texas, 
21,700. Mr. Olmsted himself estimates the 
total at 35,000, of whom he puts 25,000 in the 
German and half German counties of Western 
Texas. In Comal, Gillespie, and Medina coun¬ 
ties, nearly all the inhabitants are German; in 
Victoria and Colorado counties, they constitute 
about three-fourths of the population; in Cal¬ 
houn, Bastrop, and Bexar counties, excluding 
San Antonio city, they are about one-half the 
total; in Fayette, Caldwell, Travis, and San 
Antonio city, about one-third; and in Hays, 
about one-fourth. These counties contain a 
majority of the voters of Western Texas, and 
have three-fourths of the area of settlement, as 
an examination of the maps will show. Ex¬ 
cluding the valley of the Rio Grande, they cov¬ 
er the whole frontier of Western Texas, and 
control the advance movement of population. 
It is well known that the Germans are deeply 
opposed to Slavery, and those in Texas are 
true to the principles they brought with them 
across the ocean. They do not hold slaves nor 
employ slave labor, and their communities pre- 
' a striking contrast to those where such la- 
is used. But Know Nothingism has made 
stanch Democrats of all these Germans, and 
they vote with the Democratic party through 
all emergencies. They had a newspaper pub¬ 
lished among them, in the German language, 
which opposed Slavery ; bat the hue and cry 
raised against it by the Know Nothing leaders 
of the Slate, for political purposes, caused 
suppression. 

John Phcekix’s Description of Cairo_ 

Cairo is a small hole at the junction of the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, surrounded by an artificial 
bank, to prevent inundation. There are here 
about thirteen inhabitants, but the population 
is estimated at three thousand, that being a 
rough estimate of the number of people that 
were once congregated there, when five trains 
of cars arrived before a boat left for New Or¬ 
leans. They were enjoying the luxury of the 
small-pox at Cairo when we arrived; they are 
always up to something of the kind; a continu¬ 
ed succession of amusements follow. The 
small-pox having terminated its engagement, 
the cholera makes its appearance, and is then 
followed by yellow fever for the season. Sweet 
spot I Dickens has immortalized it under the 
name of Eden—an evident misnomer, for no 
man worth as much as Adam could remain 
there by any possibility. 

Comets. —Lient. Maury informs the National 
Intelligencer that another telescopic comet, dis¬ 
covered by Dr. Bruhns at Berlin, Maroh 18th, 
is now visible in the northwestern part of the 
heavens. It is supposed to be identique with 
the third comet of 1846, discovered by Bror- 
sen—an elliptic orbit for which has been com¬ 
puted by Dr. Von Galen, by which it returns 
‘‘ perihelion Jnne 25th of the present year. 


POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol¬ 
ume, 12mo; cloth; illustrated; price $1.25; 
postage 24 cents. 

From Mrs. H. B. Stowe, in the Independent, February 23. 

Mr. Olmsted’s book is the most thorough ex- 
| post of the economical view of this subject which 
Has ever appeared; himself a practical farmer, 
having visited and surveyed the farming of the 
Old World, he set out upon a tour to explore the 
farming of the New. His style is simple, natural, 
and graphic ; and he is so far from being carried 
away by his feelings, that one sometimes wonders 
at the calmness with which he will relate the 
most astounding facts. He never hesitates to 
admit a merit, or give praise when it is due. The 
book is very thorough and accurate in its details, 
and is written in a style so lively, and with so 
much dramatic incident, as to hold the attention 
like a work of fiction. A friend of ours, a gen¬ 
tleman of high literary culture, confessed to hav¬ 
ing been beguiled to sitting more than the first 
half of the night to read it. 

Olmsted’s Journey through Texas. One 
volume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 
24 cents. 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 
1787 to the Present Day, as exhibited by Offi¬ 
cial Public Documents; the Debates, Yeas and 
Nays, and Acts of Congress ; Presidents’ Mes¬ 
sages and Proclamations; the Laws of the 
Kansas Legislature; the Proceedings of the 
Topeka Convention; the Report of the late 
Committee of the House of Representatives, &c. 
Price 50 cents; cloth 75 ; postage 10 cents. 
This work affords a thorough and impartial 
. iew of the whole subject, especially in its bear¬ 
ings upon Kansas —every important document 
being given complete, in its official form—and 
constitutes au invaluable storehouse of facts for 
of the people, and of politicians of every 

party. 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Pol¬ 
itics and the Times. An Oration delivered by 
George W. Curtis, on Tuesday, August 5, 1856, 
before the Literary Societies of Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity, Middletown,- Conn, Price 25 cents; 
postage free. 

The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, 

Esq. ‘ Contents _Our Parties and Politics ; the 

Vestiges of Despotism; Our Foreign Influence 
and Policy; Annexation ; “ America for Amer¬ 
icans ; ” Should we fear the Pope ? The Great 
Question; Northern or Southern, which ? Kan¬ 
sas must be Free. Price $1.25; postage 15 
cents. 

The North and the South. A Statistical 
View of the Condition of the Free and Slave 
States. By Henry Chase and Charles W. San¬ 
born. Compiled, from Official Documents. 
12mo; bound in cloth; price 50 cents; post¬ 
age 10 cents. 

If any one wishes to know what Slavery has 
done for the South, and Freedom for the North, 
let them read this masterly work. Let him study 
these figures. Place a copy of these statistics in 
the hands of every voter, and, our word for it, 
Republicanism will sweep the entire North in 
1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look 
calmly and dispassionately at this array of figures, 
id see what they portend. 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Bos- 
n, thus speaks of this work: 

“ This little book contains a vast amount of 
information respecting the comparative condition 
of the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, 
as to territory, population, industry, wealth, edu¬ 
cation, intelligence, religion, moral advancement, 
and general progress. The work must have cost 
a great deal of laborious research, and it certain¬ 
ly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on 
every page. It contains j ust the kind of informa¬ 
tion that should be more generally known in all 
sections of the country. We hope there will be 
a public demand for thousands of copies.” 

All orders should be addressed to 

L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association , 
Washington, D. C. 


will be prepared to enter zealously upon i The first comet is increasing its distance from 
the support of Wilmot, Millward, Leech, and | the earth; the second is approaching, and will 
Lewis. We have justice, the right, the ConBti- he visible during the whole of May. 


CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS. 

The following list of Documents and Speeches 
will be furnished, both to clubs and individuals, 
the rates and prices annexed: 

At 75 cents per 100 copies. 

Poor Whites of the South.—Weston. 

Will fhe South Dissolve the Union ?—Weston. 
The Federal Union, it must be Preserved.—Wes- 

Southern Slavery reduces Northern Wages.— 
Weston. 

Who are Sectional?—Weston. 

Who Are and Who May Be Slaves in the United 
States.—Weston. 

Review of the Kansas Minority Report.—Hon J. 
Sherman. 


Kansas Contested Election.—Hon. J. A. Bingham. 
Admission of Kansas.—Hon. G. A. Grow. 

Kansas Affairs.—Hon. H. Waldron. 

Defence of Kansas—Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
Defence of Massachusetts.—Hon. A. Burlingame. 
Democratic Party as it Was and as it Is.—Hon. 
T. O. Day. 

The Humbug and the Reality.—Hon. T. C. Day. 
Blair’s Letter to the Republican Association. 

The Slavery Question.—Hon. J. Allison. 

Slavery Unconstitutional.—Hon. A. P. Granger. 
Mr. Fillmore’s Political History and Position.— 
Hon. E. B. Morgan. 

At $1.50 per 100 copies. 

Kansas in 1856: A complete History of the Out¬ 
rages in Kansas not embraced in the Kansas 
Committee’s Report.—By an Officer of the 
Commission. 

Immediate Admission of Kansas.—Hon. W. H. 
Seward. 

Admission of Kansas, and the Political Effects of 
Slavery.—Hon. H. Bennett. 

Affairs in Kansas.—Hon. L. Trumbull. 

Wrongs of Kansas.—Hon. J. P. Hale. 

Admission of Kansas.—Hon. B. F. Wade. 

State of Affairs in Kansas.—Hon. H. Wilson. 
Admission of Kansas.—Hon. James Harlan. 

The “ Laws ” of Kansas.—Hon. Schuyler Ooifax. 
Organization of the Free State Government in 
Kansas, and Inaugural Address of Governor 
Robinson. 

Plymouth Oration.—Hon. W. H. Seward. 

The Dangers of Extending Slavery, and The Con¬ 
test and the Crisis; two Speeches in one 
pamphlet.—Hon. W. H. Seward. 

Politics of the Country.—Hon. Israel Washburn. 
Complaints of the Extensionists; their Falsity.— 
Hon. Philemon Bliss. 

Freedom National, Slavery Sectional.—Hon. J. J. 
Perry. 

The Army of the United States not to be Employ¬ 
ed as a Police to Enforce the Laws of the Con¬ 
querors of Kansas.—Hon. W. H. Seward. 
Modern “Democracy” the Ally of Slavery.- 
Hon. M. W. Tappan. 

At $2.50 per 100 copies. 

Crime against Kansas.—Hon. Charles Sumner. 
Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. 

In the German Language. 

Crime against Kansas.—Hon. Charles Sumner. 
Price $2.50 per 100. 

The “ Laws ” of Kansas.—Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 
Price $1.50 per 100. 

The Dangers of Extending Slavery. Hon. W. H. 

Seward. Price $1.50 per 100. 

The Contest and the Crisis.—Hon. W. H. Seward. 
Price $1.50 per 100. 

The Immediate Admission of Kansas.—Hon. W. 

H. Seward. Price $1.60 per 100. 

Address of the National Republican Committee. 
Price $1.50 per 100. 

Francis P. Blair’s Letter to the Republican As¬ 
sociation. Price 75 cents per 100. 

Slavery Unconstitutional.—Hon. A. P. Granger. 
Price 75 cents per 100. 

Poor Whites of the South.—G. M. Weston. Price 
75 cents per 100. 

Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. 
Price $2.50 per 100. 

Political Map of the United States, designed to 
exhibit the comparative area of the Free and 
Slave States, and the Territory open to Slavery 
by the Repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 
With a comparisou of the principal Statistics 
of the Free and Slave States, from the Census 
of 1860. Highly Colored. Price 20 cents, free 
of postage. 


During the sessions of Congress, they will be 
sent free of postage at the above rates ; but during 
’’ e recess, the person ordering must pay the post- 
;e or transportation. 

The Republican Association of Washington 
City was organized in August, 1855, for the pur¬ 
pose of publishing and distributing among the 
people cheap publications favoring the principles 
of the Republican Party, and has been sedulously 
engaged since its organization in that work, and 
may now be considered a permanent institution 
planted upon slave soil. 

Ail orders should bo addressed to 

L. CLEPHANE, 

Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington City, D. C. 


ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 

Bankers and Real Estate Agents , 

Leavenworth City, Kansas. 

Exchange and Land Warrants bought and sold; monej 
aceived on deposit; Renl Estate bought and sold or 
oramission; Lands located by warrants or money in ai 
arts of the Territory. 

Refer to Dr. B. T. Reilly, General Land Office, Wash 
ington, D. C. 529 
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THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 

A STATISTICAL VIEW 

OF THE CONDITION OF 

THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 

By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 

Compiled from Official Documents. 

12»to. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. Post¬ 
age 10 cents. 

TF any one wishes to know what Slavery has done for 
X the Sou«h, and Freedom for the North, let them read 
♦his masterly work. Let him study these figures. Place 
i copy of these statistics in the hands of every voter, and, 
iur word for it. Republicanism will sweep the entire 
'Torth in 1860, as clean as it has swept New England in 
856. Men of the South, we beg you to look calmly and 
lispassionately at this array of figures, and see what they 
foriend. 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript, Boston, thus 
speaks of this work: 

“This little book contains a vast amount of information 
•especting the comparative condition of the slaveholding 
ma non-slaveholding Slates, as to territory, population, 
ndustry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, moral 
advancement, and general progress. The work must 
nave cost a great deal of laborious research, and it cer¬ 
tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on every 
page. It contains just the kind of information that should 
1 more generally known in all sections of the country. 

B hope there W ° nnliN/. tlrxr sif 


ONE THOUSAND YOUNG MEN 

£1AN make over one hundred per cent, in selling I 
M. J. COOK, A. B., Detroit, Michigni 


FIVE THOUSAND AGENTS 

Ilf ANTED, to sell two new and unequalled 1 
T Y tions, wanted and selling everywhere. My i 
cleared over $I5 } 000 selling one of them. 1 
tamps, and I will send you, gratis, forty page 
rs of the best Agency in the country. 

EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, M 
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FREE LABOR WAREHOUSE. 

eL 

i. prices, lists, and samples, 


lg GEORGE W. TAYLOR,™ 1 


A NEW FRUIT AND FLOWER CATALOGUE,, 
FOR 1857, 


B. M. WATSON, 


w 1 ™. 


Will be Published, April 20th, 

MISS MARTHA RUSSELL’S NEW WORK 

ENTITLED 

SIBYL; 

Out of the Shadow into the Sun, 

One vol. \1mo. $1. 

T HE manuscript and proof-sheets of this work iia 
been submitted to some of the most able and diseri 1 
inating critics in the country, who have given it the mi 
unqualified praise, as one which cannot fail of creating 
sensation of admiration in the literary community. 

The book wili be for sale by the principal Booksellt 
in the United States. 

L. P. CROWN k CO., Publishers, 


THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE RECIPES, 

W ITH all the necessary information, I forward, free 
of postage, to any address, upon the receipt of one 
dollar per mail, viz: to make a beautiful black writing 
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larent soap, the very b 
o justly celebrated ; a 
valuable. Upwards of 
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St; the magic copyii 
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THE HORSE 1 ! 

The Oriental Horse Charmer.—Part 1. 

JtULL Directi 


>r Coll, and for teaching the 


I ARLES 


J. ELDRIDGE, 4: 


PRINTING. 

B OOK, Pamphlet, and Job Printing, neatly executed 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, corner of Indiana avei 
and Second street, Washington, D, O. 


BIBLE, TRACT, AND PAPER HOUSE. 

68 Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 
Opened by T. H. Stockton, formerly Editor oj 
the Christian World, Bible Alliance, <&c. t and 
author of Sermons for the People. 

Bible .Department— This relates to the publical 
le Bible itself \ in Separate Volumes, or Convenient < 
alions of Volumes / each book according to the autl 
ersion, but in paragraph form; the chapters and 
indicated by marginal figures, without breaking thi 
ion of subjects; the paper and p’resa work of th 
quality; the text in the most readable style, followei 

nailed students memorandum. 

The books of the New Testament will first. The 

Gospel by Matthew is already out—a beautiful 16mo 
rly 200 pages, with glazed paper and leaded 
Mark is nearly ready for the press, and the other 
ipidly follow. They may be had in all varieties o 


\g, at price: 
y mail. Put in 


ntpuxch 




i elegant Divins 


Tract Department.—T his is devotee 
>f a monthly series of Bible Tracts— t 
sver issued, and confessedly the best t 
Sfo. 1 contains the Sermon on the Mount; No. 2, the Ten 
Commandments, with additional related and illustrative 

; and No. 3, the Celebration op the Law, as found 
119th Psalm. These tracts are so arranged 


u Sacred Tex 
ty ordinary fo 




Postage, if prepaid , on packages c 


MALHUNtiKY. unequaiiea, 
— .is and heads for 1,000 flour barrels a 

is man 6 three 11 cents a K i)ajre? ' For parUeulaM 
hase of rights, apply to 

B. MILBURN, Washington^ D. C., 


POLITICAL FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Olmsted’s Seaboard Slave States. One vol- 
$1.25; postage 24 

Olmsted’s Journey through Texas, One vol¬ 
ume, 12mo; cloth; price $1.25; postage 24 cents. 

A History of the Slavery Question, from 1787 
•- the present de" — —*•” “— 


.as exhibited by Oi__ ____ 

i; the-Debates, Yeas and Nays, and Acts of Con- 
Presidents’ Messages and Proclamations; the 


ra.... MMPPV --. IPI -- 

the Topeka Convention; the Report of the Late Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives, &c. Price 50 
cents; cloth75; postage 10 cents. 

This work affords a thorough and impartial view of the 
whole subject, especially in its hearings upon Kansas — 
—-sry important document being given complete, in its 
cial form—and constitutes an invaluable storehouse of 
ts for the use of the people, and of politicians of every 

The Duty of the American Scholar to Politics 

and .the Times^ An^ Oration delivered byjSeor-'' 


eie 25 cem 


\f Wesfeyan Uiiiversity, Middletc 




The Political Essays of Parke Godwin, Esq. 

gHHHp.—Our Parties and Politics; the Vestiges of 
mi ; Our Foreign Influence and Policy; Annex- 

*-i-Should we Fear the 

Northern ot Southern, 
Price $1.25; postaga 


t Question; 


For sale by 


L. CLEPHANE. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1857. 
Price 13 cents, free of postage. 

I N addition to the usual Calendar pages and Astronom¬ 
ical Calculations, THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC will 

VER 

r 1856, carefully compared with the re 

Vhe important acts of congress, < 


GRBSS, and of the next as far as elected, classified po¬ 
litically. 

A CONCISE STATEMENT OF THE DOINGS IH 
KANSAS during the past year. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE REMARKABLE CONTEST 
FOR SPEAKER of the House. 

AN ARTiCLE ON THE STATE OF EUROPE. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE MOVEMENTS OF GEN¬ 
ERAL WALKER, and his Filibuster Companions ia 
Nicaragua. 

A CLASSIFIED LIST OF THE GOVERNORS OF 
THE STATES, Times of Holding Elections, Meeting of 

L ¥ilE PLATFORM OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 

and'Aineriean Panic s'! 1 " 611 ° ° m ° ' * emoclatl “ 
^ THE JEFFERSONIAN ORDINANCE OK 1784-a, 
been adopted,, would have made Kentucky, Alabama, 

terfthe ^refinance of 1787, applicable only to the North¬ 
west Territory, was adopted. 

For sale by L. CLEPHANE, 

Secretary Republican Association^ 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
Great Inducements to Subscribe I 
Cost reduced 50 to 75 per cent. 

L EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to re-} 
publish the following British Periodicals, viz: 

I. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4 . The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 
Tbeae-Periodieals ably represent the three great polit¬ 
ical parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. Ag 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera¬ 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever have 
stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being considered 
indispensable to the scholar and the professional man, 
while to the intelligent reader of every class they furnish 
a more correct ana satisfactory record mf the current lit¬ 
erature of the day, throughout the world, than can be pos-. 


EARLY COPIES. 


The receipt of Adva 


For all four of the Reviews 
For Blackwood’s Magazine - 
For Blackwood and three Reviews - 
For Blackwood and the four Review* ■ 
IP* Payments to be made in ail caw 
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The postage to any part 
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fourteen cents a year for ea 
At the above prices the rerioaicais will be furnis] 
for 1857. 

Splendid Offers for 1856 and 1857, Together. 

_ Unlike the more ephemeral Magazines of the day, th 

.>se little by age. Hence, a full year of 
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Paper Department.— Here is the publication of a small, 
neat, monthly paper, entitled The Bible ~ 
to the promotion of all Bible interests, and particularly of 
the cause above represented. 

Whoever wishes further information of the origin, char • 
acter, and progress of this cause, should send for The Bible 
Times. The first number appeared in April. Back num¬ 
bers can yet be supplied, as some are still on hand, and a 
Teprint of more has been ordered. 

The Times is published at 25 cents for the volume, con 
sisting of nine numbers, from April to December: 5 copie£ 
•Ii 12 copies, $2; 20 copies, $3; 28 copies, *4; and 
copies for $5—IN ADVANCE. 

Times, and also of the Tracts, will be promptly returned. 
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TO THE REPUBLICAN'S THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 

TKe Battle for Freedom not yet Won. 

A WORK OF PERMANENT VALUE. 
REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN DOCUMENTS-1856. 
In one vol. 8vo. 500 pages. Cloth. Price #1, postage free. 

H AVING received, since the close of the Campaign, 

and Documents issued by the Republican Association, 
the Subscriber is induced, to reprinUhe most important of 

raembered that many of these Speeches and Documents 
were prepared with great care, and contain much valua¬ 
ble siatistical and other matter that cannot readily.be ob- 
tained elsewhere, and, although compiled specially for 

useful for future reference, especially during the nex*t 

These Documents and Speeches may be considered a 
part of the literature of the day. 

The volume contains twenty-six of the most important 
Speeches delivered in Congress by Republican members, 
together with the Speeches of Senator Seward at Albany 
-- Oration, and three delivered 


_ _.h the Speeches 

md Buffalo, his Plymouth_,..... 

uring the Campaign, at Detroit, Oswegr 


_ 7 -jn’B standard Docun____ 

Whites ot the South; Southern Slavery Reduces Nortl 
era Wages; Who are and who may be Slaves in th 
United States? Will the South Dissolve the Union? Th 
Federal Union, it must be Preserved; and Who are Se. 
tional? 

Report of the Kansas Investigating Committee. 
Kansas in 1856. A complete History of the Outrages i 
Kansas, not embraced in the Kansas Committee Repoi 
By an Officer of the Commission. 

Reasons for Joining the Republican Party. By Judi 
Foot. 

and Inaugural Address of Gov. Robinson. 

The Fugttive Slave Bill of 1850. 

g LEWIS CLEPHANE^ 

627 Era Office, Washington, D. C. at '° n 


CHINESE SUGAR MILLET. 

P OR one dollar, I will send by mail, free, enough pun 
seed of the Chinese Sugar Cane toplanl a half acre 
Address J. S. SHAW, Union Mills, Indiana. 535 
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nents as those here presented, " “ 

Now is the Time to Subscribe 1 

Remittances must, in all cases, be made direel 
ii lowed to agents. Address 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


THE POETRY OF PHYSIC. 

A YER’S PILLS glide, sugar-shod, over the palate, but 
their energy, although wrapped up, is Timms, and. 
tells with giant force on the very foundations of disease. 
There are thousands of sufferers who would not wear 
their distempers if they knew they could be cured for 25 
cents. Try Ayer’s Pills, and you will know it. 
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NEW VOLUMES 

FOUR GREAT BRITISH REVIEWS,, 

Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Lon¬ 
don Quarterlies, and Blackwood’a Edinburgh 
Magazine, (Monthly,) 

Commence with North British for Nov., 1856, 
and the ether Reviews and Blackwood for 
Jan., 1857. 

T ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Any one Review ei 
Blackwood, S3 a year. Blackwood and one Re¬ 
view, or any two Reviews, S5. The four Reviews and 
Blackwood, *10. 

Postage (which should be paid quarterly in advance) 
on tlie tour Reviews and Blackwood, to any Post Office 
in the United States, only eighty cents a year. Namely: 
fourteen cents a year on eaeh Review, and twenty-tou« 
cents a year on Blackwood. Address 

L. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


Subscribers in ’ 
plied free of postage, b 
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